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RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS.— 

) The programme on the 24th inst. will include Overture, 
« Jubal,” Weber ; Symphony in EF miuor (‘‘ Letter [”) Haydn, 
(first time at these Concerts) ; Concerto for Organ and Orchestra, 
H. Gadsby, (first time of performance) ; Variations for String 
Quartette on the Russian Hymn, Veit; Overture, ‘‘ Leonora, 
No. 8,” Beethoven. Vocalists, Madame Otto Alvsleben and 
Mr. Sims Reeves. Solo Organ, Dr. Stainer. Conductor, Mr. 
Manns. Numbered Stalls, Half-a-crown ; Transferable Tickets, 
to admit to the Second Series of the Saturday Concerts, Une 
Guinea. 





M“3 CLARA GOTTSCHALEK begs to announce 

to her friends and pupils that she has returned to Town 
from Paris, and will give TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS of 
the works of her brother, the late L. M. Gottschalk, at St. 
George's Hall, on SATURDAY MORNINGS, FEBRUARY 7th 
and 14th. Tickets, 10s. 6d. and 5s., or for the two recitals, 
lés. and 7s, €d.--41, Albion-street, Hyde-park. 


\ ADAME FLORENCE LANCIA’S FARE- 

WELL.—Madame Lancia begs to announce that after 
this year (1874) she will sing no more in public, she having 
positively determined to retire from the Profession.—288, Devon- 
shire-street, Portland-place, W. 








HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Srrest, 


Portman-square, W. 

\ R. W. H. CUMMINGS, having no Agent, 
requests that applications respecting engagements be 

addressed Brockley-villas, Dulwich. 








VOFF'’S “‘GOD SAVE OUR NOBLE CZAR.” 
4 RUSSIAN NATIONAL'ANTHEM. 8vo. Vocal Score, 
$d. ; Folio Edition, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 8s. 
C. Lonspae’s Musical Circulating Library, 26, Old Bond- 
street, ‘ 





ERR REICHARDT’S LATEST SONGS— 
(Composer of ‘‘ Love’s Request,” and “‘ Thou art so near,”’) 
“THE HEARTS MEMORIES”. (Poetry by Tennyson.) 
R. Mus & Sons. _.> 
““AUBADE,”—LOVE’S VOICE. (Poctry by Victor Hugo.) 
C, Boosry. 
“Two graceful examples of Herr Reichardt’s well-known and 
highly-appreciated style.”—‘‘ The Queen.” 





HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, and 
ALMANACK, for 1874, containing remarks on the t 

year, names and ad of all the Professors and Music-sellers 
in the United Kingdom, Lista of Concerts, and Music published 
during 1878. Price, in Red Cloth, 23. 8d. ; Paper Cover, 2s. 


Rupaut, Carte & Co., 20, Charing-cross, 8. W. 





Prices, in Roan Case, 2s., or in Russia Leather, 6s. 


HE PROFESSOR’S POCKET BOOK and 
DAILY and HOURLY ENGAGEMENT DIARY, for 

1874, giving a line for every hour in the day, from 8 a.m. to 
8 p.m., aud for Evening Engagements. 


Rupa, Carts & Co., 20, Charing-cross, 8.W, 





OBERT COCKS and CO.’S VOCAL QUARTETS. 
‘ Two stamps each. ‘God Save the Queen,” ‘* Far Away,” 
te app be Thy Dreams,” and ‘‘ A Rose in ven” (Abt), and 
“God Bless our Sailor Prince,” (Stephen Glover), ‘‘ Let the Hills 
Resound,” (Brinley Richards), “God Bless the Prince of Wales” 
(B. Richards), four stamps each. 


OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. “A 
National Song, written and composed».by Messrs. 
Carpenter and Stephen Glover, still remains the most popular 
musical offering to the Royal bri m.”— Vide ‘ The 
Graphic.” The song, 3s.; pianoforte solo, 8s.° Both post free 
at half-price in stamps. The part-song four stamps. , 


ET THE HILLS RESOUND. A New Part 
Song, by the Composer of ‘‘God Bless the Prince of 
Wales.” Post free, the song, 18 stamps. - Piano solo and duet, 
24 stamps each ; four voices class ; 4 stamps. 


POHR’S GREAT SCHOOIsfor the VIOLIN. 
Translated from the Original by JOHN BISHOP, and 
approved by the Author.’ The most. complete edition of this 
= Work. Adopted the Royal Academy of Music in 
ndon. Pp. 285, price, in cloth boards, 81s. 6d, 


[SStsucTiIon BOORS forthe VIOLON- 


Baillots, Levasseur, Catel, and Bandiot’s Method, adopted by 
the Paris Conservatory of Music. Translated by A. Merrick 12s. 
Supplement to the above Work. 6s. ° 
Duport’s wy tog Fingering the Violoncello, and on the 
Conduct of the Bow. ‘l'ranslated from the original by John 
Bishop. 268 pp., bound in cloth. 30s. 


SUPERIOR EDITIONS, 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 





Price 2s. Gd. cloth back, or full bound: tn 
cloth 8s. 6d. 


BURROWES’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 





Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 





RAMER’S DANCE ALBUM for 1874, with 
Elegant Cover and Dedication Page, in gold and bronze, 


Quadrille “LES BAVARDS” .. .. « «+» Marriott, 
Waltz “LINDA” cc ce ce 0e ow =Manaioth, 
Lancers “MERRY OLD TIMES”., .. .. Godfrey. 
Galop “FUN OF THE BALL”... .. Marriott. 
Polka “PEERLESS PIER” .. «- Marrioit. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence nett. Sent post free for Two 
Shillings and Ninepence. 

The above named Dances can be had separately, with hand- 
somely illustrated Frontispiece, 2s, each. 





T TREKELL’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 
e 





BOURREE. InF major .. .. os te oe te OR 
LES ECLAIREURS. Impromptu ., oo ce oe 4M 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte .. oe eo os en 
LULLABY. Cradle Song .. .. oo 6s ee te OE 
THE MAGIC HARP. Caprice .. .. .. oe of 48 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE. MorceaudeSalon .. 4s, 





ELER BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 





"DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. Waltzes ., 4s. 
TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurka ee oo oe 
(Both elegantly Illustrated in Colours). 

DIE GLUCKSGOTTIN. Polka-Francaise .. .. .. 48. 


Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauss’s best efforts, 





EMESIS SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 
(encored nightly at the Strand Theatre) :—‘‘ THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF LOVE” (sung by Mr. Edward Terry, Mr. Hillier, 
Mr. Howard Paul, &c.), “‘WHAT ARE A LADY’S WANTS 
TO-DAY?” ‘DON’T MAKE ME LAUGH,” and “ WILL 
YOU TAKE MY ARM” Quadrilles and Galop, by J. FITZ- 
GERALD; and Waltzes, Solos, and Duets, 4s.; post free, 
2s, each, 


eens, 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anp CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE D&PARTMENT: 






TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
\) Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire. — 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308A, Oxford-street, London, W. 


Second Edition, with many new Letters. 
OETHE and MENDELSSOHN (1821-1831). 


J Translated from the German of Da, Kant. MEnpeissoun 
by M. E. VON GLEHN, vith Portraits, Fac-simile, and Letters, 
by Mendelssohn of later date. Crown 8vo., handsomely 
bound, 5s. ‘* Every page is fall of interest, not merely to the 
musician, but to the general reader,”—“ Standard.” 


Macmintan & Co., London. 








A SIMPLE CATECHISM 
ON THRE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC AND PIANO- 
“FORTE PLAYING, 
In the form of Question and Answer, and written in 
familiar language. 
BY 

ELLICE JEWELL. 

Price ONE SHILLING, Cloth Cover, 


Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 


E. 








W. C. LEVEY’S NEW MUSIC. 


NEW. SONGS. 


THE MAGIC SPELL (THE FAIRY’S FANCY FATR). Sung 


by Miss Russell every Evening at the Theatre Royal Drury 


I 
THE MAY SONG. Sung by Miss Banks. Three Editions, 
C, D, and E flat. 4s. each. 

THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY. Song. 38s, 
Two Voices, 8s. 

Sung in ““ ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA,” at tho 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 


FAVOURITE SONGS. 
— ee Three Editions, E, F, and simplified in D, 
8. 


. each. 
BEAUTIFUL DREAMS. Two Editions, E flat and F. 4s. each. 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. Three Editions, C, E flat, and ¥, 


4s. each. . 
THE KING AND THE BEGGAR MAID, 33s, 
THE DEAR EMERALD ISLE. 3s. 
COME HOME, MY SAILOR BOY. 3a. 
THE LIGHT OF LOVING EYES. 383s. 
THERE 18 A SONG. 8, 
THE SPINNING SONG. “ Lady of the Lake.” 8s. 
SOLDIER, REST. Duet. “ of the Lake.” 8s. 
BLANCHE OF DEVAN’S SONG. * Lady of the Lake.” 6s, 
A FIG FOR THE VICAR. “Lady of the Lake.” &. 


Ditto, for 





PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. ~ 


ESMERALDA. By Witnstm Kua. 4s, 

ESMERALDA. By Barntry Ricuanps, 4s. 

ESMERALDA, Easy. By Jures Rocuanp. 2, 
ESMERALDA WALTZES, on Esmeralda, the Dear 9 


Isle, and the Magic of Music, By Cuantzs Goprnay. 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, By Witnetm Kugs. 4s. 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, Easy. By Jutus Rocuanp, 2, 


DANCE MUSIC. 
THE DOLLY VARDEN POLKA, Illustrated. 33, 
ECCA Illustrated. 4s. 


REB WALTZES. 5 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE QUADRILLE. Illustrated. 4s, 
With Pipe and Timbrel, 3s, 





OLD ENGLISH DANCE. 





SOLD AT HALF-PRICE, 





LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 
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J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy aud Laity 
to his now having a Central Branch at 
4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1}d. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., %s. Gd. each; postage, 3d. 

** Amongst the Church stories of lat» years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work, 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 

* Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian, 

*Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review, 

** An attractive little tale."—Church Tines. 

FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 

* An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times. 

By Rev. 8S. 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. 
‘Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 


BAKING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6a. 4d. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest. articles imaginable, 
trom which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined,” —Guardian. 
OSWALD; a ‘Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s 6d., by Post 1s, 8d. 

‘The story is most interesting.”—Church Times. 

‘Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 

5a., by Post Ss. 5d. 

“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.”"—Literary Churchman, 

** Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8S. 

BARING-GOULD, 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fougué’s charming stories "—Q@uardian. 

TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
separated), each Ss. Gd. ; by Post 3s. 10d. 

“Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
ull of sound, wholesome teaching.”’—Guardian. 

“Brief sketches from real life ; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.”—Churchman. 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken diréctly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman, 

**A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review. 


COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 58. 6d., by Post 6s. 

** Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times, 

3s. 6d., by 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 
But when they are com- 


Post 8a. 9d. 

‘Nothing but old familiar stories. 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, not done 
obtrusively.’’—Guardian, 
A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 

“Tales of Kirkbeck.” 38. 6d., by Post 8s. 10d. 

**A few common-place sketches o' place ch ters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.” —Preface. 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 64, ; 
by Post 1s. Tid. 

** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. 
instructive.”—Church Review, 

‘Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, aod well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Timea. 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
* An Object in Life,” ‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s. 2d. 





Interesting and 


**A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library ."—Guardian. 

The CHILDREN'S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. %. 6d.; by Post 2s. Od. 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable chikiren of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

‘Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 6s.; by Post 5s, 6d. 

“We pena recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.” —Quardian, 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
oy Lord's Life. By C. A, JONES, 2s. 6d.; by 


Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc- 
tion will be appreciated.”—Church Times. 





Hayes’s Catalogue on application, 





y. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; ayp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOIN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


oF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 


Historical facts connected therewith. 


2 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 


supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
201, REGENT STREET, W, 








ee, 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





, 1 ‘aoe ee 
OURT AND SOCIAL LIFR IN 
FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the THIRD, By the 

late FELIX WHITEHURST, 2 vols. 8vo. a 
npidineliniiesanebinatl a , 
' ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 
EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs. 7 
ARNOLD. 1 vol. 8yvo. pele terete 


THE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: , 
ce Prams baad an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 


NV ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER cor. 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 


OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 


WILLIAM MACCALL, 2 vols., 8vo. 


[ NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases 
of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey, ¢, 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; on, the 


Twelve in .merica. By R. A, FITZGERALD. With 
Portrait and Illustrations, 1 vol., 5s. 


HE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 838 vols. 





HE SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 
of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 
CORBET, Author of ‘The Canon’s Daughters,” “Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 3 vols. 
PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 
Atithor of “‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 3 vols, 


THE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 


New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT, 2 vols. 


T)\VE’S DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON. 


TJOME, SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J. 


Hi. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 


OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT, A, 


Novel. By the Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 


A New Novel. 











(\LIVIA’S LOVERS. 
8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 

















AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING. MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 








GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
InsTRvUCTION GRATIS, 


TiJustrated prospectus aad Samples of Work sent post fret 
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FAR AWAY FROM THEE. 





Doth thy thought upon me rest, 

Thou who hast each thought of mine ? 
Doth the love which thrills my breast 

Wake no answering chord in thine ? 
Have my glances wearied thee? 

Have my words unwelcome been ? 
Have I blindly failed to see 

Things which others loag haye seen ? 
O, my love! if this be so, 

Where, say, where can solace be, 
What can L.attempt or do, 

Far away from: thee! 


Dost thou never think of me 

In that calm and witching hour 
When the evening shadows flee, 

And the dewdrop seals the flow’r? 
Can it be that this poor heart 
. Gave its wealth of love and trust, 
But to see its hopes depart, 

Turned to ashes, and to dust ? 
O, my love! if this be so, 

Let my name forgotten be ; 
Let me die,—for life is woe, 

Far away from thee! 
Nanniz LAMBERT. 





PROVINCIAL. 
The pantomime at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, 
continues to draw crowded houses. 





Messrs. J. and M. Gunn, proprietors of the Gaicty 
Theatre, Dublin, announce a series of lectures on 
the General History of Music, to be given next week 
at the Antient Concert Rooms, by Mr. Ernst Pauer. 

Following the example at St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
cathedral authorities at Manchester have arranged 
for the introduction of a selection from Mendelssohn's 
“ St. Paul” as the anthem on St. Paul’s Day, next 
Sunday. 





Malle. Nita Gaetano and Sig. Agnesi were the 
principal singers at the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Concert on Tuesday last week. For the concert on 
Tuesday next, Mdlle. Titiens and Mdme. Sinico are 
engaged. 





At the Queen’s Royal Theatre, Dublin, the panto- 
mime of the ‘Sleeping Beauty’? has proved 
successful. This house is in one of the best 
situations in Dublin, and with good management 
should be largely patronised. 


Mr, Kuhe’s musical festival commences in Brigh- 
ton on the 10th February, and concludes on the 
23rd, Mr. Randegger has conducted a practice of 
his own cantata of ‘ Fridolin,” and the music went 


capitally, the composer expressing himself very well 
pleased. 





Mr. Hime’s ‘Welsh Festival” at the Philhar- 
monic Hall, Liverpool, on Saturday last, was not 
&success; at all events, the afternoon concert was 
very thinly attended, notwithstanding that Miss 
Wynne and other Welsh artists sang, and Mr. 
Brinley Richards played ‘ Recollections of Wales.” 





Mr. Hallé gave his fourth orchestral concert at St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, on Tuesday last, at which 
We believe Dr. Hans von Biilow appeared, and played 
ina duet with Mr. Hallé, and Miss Sophie Ferrari 
Sang; but we are unable to give any notice of the 
Performances as our correspondent was not very 
Politely informed by the management that the usual 
courtesy accorded to the press could not be extended 
to the Orchestra, 





The Liverpool Daily Post of Wednesday last in 
Noticing Mr. Hallé’s concert at St. George’s Hall, 
makes the following remarks: ‘As the managers 
of the concerts, however, in spite of repeated 
Temonstrances, persist in their illiberal and dis- 
sourteous policy of allotting us soats where it is 


utterly impossible to form any fair judgment as to 
the general effect of the music, and as the crowded 
state of the hall left no choice of seats in this 
instance, we must content ourselves with merely 
giving this reason for abstaining from any attempt 
at criticism.” 





Mr. Carl Rosa’s English Opera Company opened for 
six nights in the Belfast Theatre Royal, on Monday 
evening last, performing ‘ Maritana”’ to a well 
filled louse. On the succeeding night ‘ Zhe 


decide at the close of the next festival should be 
divided between the Bristol Infirmary and the 
General Hospital, An amendment to include tho 
Bristol Children’s Hospital was lost. It was further 
determined to make collections at the doors at the 
close of the morning performance in aid of the above 
charities. 

Mr. Mapleson concluded his tour in Ireland with 
a concert at the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, last 
Saturday evening. The room was crowded to 


Bohemian Girl” was produced, under the patronage | excess. The program was vory attractive. Mdlle. 
of the Mayor, to an overflowing house. On the | Titiens, who wore her Irish poplin and lace presenta- 


former evening the part of the heroine was sustained 
by Miss Blanche Cole, and on the latter evening by 
Miss Rose Hersee. ‘'Satanella’’ was given on 
Wednesday. 





On last Friday night the Belfast Classical 
Harmonists’ Society gave the second concert of the 
season in the Ulster Hall, before an immense 
audience. At the concert, which was miscellaneous, 
the vocal members of the Society sang some half-a- 
dozen selections, conducted by Mr. Newport. The 
following artists appeared: Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. 
Sinico, Mdlle. Maevitz, Signor Perkin, Signor 
Campobello, Signor Fabrini, and M. Colyn (solo 
violinist). The pianoforte accompanist was Mr. 
F. H. Cowen, and Mr. F. C. Smythe presided at the 
organ. On Tuesday evening the Society put ‘ Israel 
in Egypt” in rehearsal for the closing concert of 
the season. 


Dr. James Russell Woodford was on Tuesday 
installed as Bishop of Ely. Shortly before eleven, 
the famous ‘ Galilee” being closed to the public, 
the Bishop came over from his palace in his robes. 
Finding the great west door closed against him, he 
knocked and demanded admittance. The Dean 
ordered the door to be opened, and his lordship was 
admitted. Thereupon the Dean (Dr. Merivale) 
administered to the Bishop an oath in Latin, 
whereby his lordship undertook to rule the cathedral 
canonically. A procession was then formed towards 
the east end, headed by the choir boys, the lay 
clerks, the chapter, the dean, and: the bishop. 
During the ceremony the well-known anthem, ‘‘ The 
Lord gave the word,”’ was sung. 





The Music Class-room in the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity was crowded on Saturday afternoon at Dr. 
Oakeley’s organ performance. One of the most 
gratifying featutes of these recitals is the steadily 
increasing attendance of students, and on Saturday 
the number. present was probably greater than on 
any previous occasion, The program, well arranged 
and excellently performed, included a selection from 
Haydn's Symphony No. 7 (Largo, Menuetto and 
Trio), which was loudly applauded, the beautiful 
first movement drawing forth a demand for its 
repetition, with which, however, the Professor did 
not comply. Rossini’s melodious ‘‘ La Carita’ was 
delightfully rendered; while Schumann’s “ Choral 
Song” was given with an amount of feeling that 
entranced the audience, and drew forth an enthu- 
siastic encore. 





On Saturday the promoters of the late musical 
festival at Bristol held a meeting of the citizens at 
the Guildhall, under the presidency of the Mayor 
(Mr. T. Barnes), for the purpose of establishing the 
festival on a permanent footing. It was unanimously 
agreed to form a society, to be called the Bristol 
“Musical Festival Society, for the establishment of 
triennial festivals, and a series of intermediate 
performances, not to exceed four in any one year; 
also for the maintenance of an efficient chorus, and 
a musical library. The society is to consist of not 
more than 800 members, and the liability of each 
member as a guarantor is not to éxceed £25, the 
member having the option of releasing himself from 
further liability at the close of each triennial festival. 
The members of the committee of the late festival 
were unanimously appointed a committee to manage 
the affairs of the society; and, after considerable 
discussion, it was agreed by a large majority that so 


tion dress, having set down for her, the grand scena 
from “Der Freischiitz,” “Softly sighs,’ Mr. 
Cowen's song, ‘It was a dream,” and one of Arditi’s 
vocal waltzes, ‘La Stella,” all of which were 
encored; the replies were an Irish ballad, “ His 
home across the sea,’’ composed by Mr. John 
O’Rorke, ** The last¢rose of summer,” and “ The 
Minstrel Boy.” She also sang with Mdme. Sinico 
the duet, “ Sull’ ayia.” Mdme. Sinico sang Cam- 
pana’s song, “ The first rose,” and was warmly 
encored, ‘‘ Home, sweet home ” being her response, 
‘La volubile,” written for her by Bevignani, was 
also repeated. She had also share of the other 
“Nozze” duet “ Crudel perchd” with Sig. Campobello, 
and the trio from ‘ Belisario,” “Se il fratil,” in 
which Sig. Fabrini was the tenor. Malle. Macvitz 
rendered her solos ‘Ah quel giorno” ( Semi- 
ramide”), and the aria, ‘‘Prenii per me” with 
excellent effect. Sigg. Perkins, Campobello, and 
Fabrini divided the remaining vocal honours of the 
evening, the basso with ‘‘ Qui sdegno” and ‘Rocked 
in the cradle of the deep,” magnificently sung. 
Sig. Campobello gave Handel's ‘‘ Nasce al bosco” 
and ‘‘ The Bellringer,” and for encore to the latter 
‘*Oh ruddier than the Cherry.” Sig. Fabrini had 
‘Una furtiva,” and with Mdlle. Maevitz “Se 
m’ ami ancor.”” A Paganini solo by M. Colyns, 
being redemanded, he played the variations on the 
“Carnival of Venice.” Mr. F, H. Cowen accom- 
panied, and also gave two excellent piano solos, a 
nocturne of Chopin’s, and his own “Galop de 
concert.” 








CONCERTS. 


The winter concerts at the Crystal Palace were 
resumed on Saturday after the Christmas holiday 
recess. A large audience attended to hear the fol- 
lowing selection which was received with a warmth 
of approval above the average. 


Overture, “ Le Nozze di Figaro” .,...... Mozart. 
Cavatina, “ Ah! con lui” (Saffo).. eevceeve He 
Overture, “As You Like it” ........6.5+ H. Hugo Piorson, 
Recit. and Air, “ Hai - vinta” ania Nozze 

di Figaro) ....... Mozart. 
Symphony in C (No. Schubert. 


9).. 
Air, “The Lord is risen a {digit ot the 
WOON | 6056 onitsd0bsnn.n00ens 6ns00580 Sullivan, 
Recit. and Air, ‘From Mighty Kings” 


(Judag Maccabsus) . Handel. 
Air ‘‘ Revenge, Timotheus ‘cries } (Alex- 
ander's Feast) . Handel, 


Liebesliedechen from “The “Music to’ the 

Tempest” Oboe obbligato, Moes, 

Dubrueq .. Taubert, 
Air, * Dove Sei, amato ‘bene * (Rondelinda) Handel, 
Overture, “ Wedding of Camacho” .. Mendelssohn. 
The novelties wore Pierson’s overture and Taubert’s 
Love-song. The first named composer is agentle- 
man whose style has commanded a warmer recog- 
nition in Germany than in his native land. In fact 
he has made the Fatherland his home, returning to 
that country in which his early studies were passed 
in close companionship with Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, and Spohr. An ancient Edinburgh Professor, 
following Sir Henry Bishop in the chair, he is 
known for his musical preludes to some of Shake- 
speare’s plays, for his oratorio of “ Jerusalem,” 
which provoked opposing criticism in 1852, and for 
a work produced eighteen months ago at the 
Norwich festival, exhibiting his later and fuller 
development of a German tendency. The present 
overture, however, though well received by that 
section which now diversifies every audience and 
claims favourable hearing for the new school, is 
rather peculiar for its difficulties than its merits. 
Imaginative it may be, but imaginative in a way 
that appeals only to intelligences trained to an 

















much of the surplus, if any, as the committee may 
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second novelty, namely Taubert's Liebesliedchen, is 
a charmingly executed idea of a lesson on the lute, 
with the theme given to the stringo pizzicato, and 
then repeated by the oboe as a learner picking up 
the air. The instrumentalism is very daintily 
managed, and the piece received a deserved encore. 
M. Dubrucq'’s careful and artistic handling of the 
oboe contributed greatly the success of this per- 
formance. Schubert's C mphony is no novelty at 
these concerts; but being one of his most finished, 
and receiving always the most loyal treatment at 
the hands of Mr. Manns, it never fails to produce a 
good effect, particularly in the scherzo and finale. 
As for the vocal music, that was entrusted to Mrs. 
Patey, Miss Anna ,Williams and Sig. Agnesi, who 
did well in every respect. The second named lady 
made her first appearance since her return from 
Italy, and was heard to advantage in the cavatina 
from “ Saffo"’ andthe air from ‘Judas Maccabeus,” 
displaying good improvement since she gained the 
soprano prize at the first national music-meeting. 

The presence of Dr. v. Biilow once more lent 
interest to a Monday Popular Concert, and the 
expectation of the approaching close of his sojourn 
with us filled the hall to an almost unexampled 
extent. It is something to see the somnolent 
patrons of the Monday Pops fully awake and com- 
pletely interested. It is much to observe the 
storeotyped stoical: look of the connoisseur (quand 
meme) give way to real intelligence and excitement. 
The German artist chose Liszt's arrangement of 
Sebastian Bach's fugue in A minor—the composi- 
tion with which Dr. vy. Bulow first aroused English 
attention to his extraordinary abilities. A prelude 
and fugue of Mendelssohn's afforded a complete 
foil to the Liszt arrangement; and plaudits and 
recalls were quite tumultuously showered upon the 
player. Dr. Hans v. Biilow took part with Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda and Sig. Piatti in Molique’s piano- 
forte trio in B flat, a novelty at these concerts which 
will be found to sustain Molique’s respectable 
reputation as a scholar, if not to advance admiration 
of him asa melodist. This trio (exéellently rendered 
as a matter of course) and the violin-piano sonata 
duo of Beethoven's in G major, were the concerted 
pieces to which the German pianist lent his art; 
and the quartet, sustained by MM. Straus, Ries and 
Piatti with the lady leader, was Schubert's well 
known work in A minor. Miss Enriquez sang 
Mozart's ‘“‘ Quando miro’’ and Schubert's “ Adini” 
so as to please generally; and Sir Julius Benedict 
once more exhibited how delicate and sympathetic 
the art of conducting may be made. 

The fourth of the Monthly Popular Concerst 
came off at the Angell Town Institution on Tuesday, 
a numerous audience attending. The program 
opened with Mendelssohn’s Sonata duo in D major, 
for pianoforte and violoncello, and closed with 
Chopin’s similarly instrumented Polonaise in C 
major, Messrs. Ridley Prentice and Piatti being the 
executants. Both performances were artistically 
sound and praiseworthy. Mr. Prentice as a solo 
gave us Liszt’s pianoforte transcription of Bach’s 
organ fugue in B minor, which he rendered with ease 
and taste; and Signor Piatti played so perfectly 
a sonata by Boccherini that a bis deservedly 
resulted. Mr. Prout joined Mr. Prentice in an 
harmonium and piano duet, the composition of the 
former.. This was good but too long. Mdme. 
Rebecca Jewell and Mrs. Hale were the vocalists; 
both ladies enjoyed the honour of a recall. The 
sweet voice and good style of the first were par- 
ticularly noticeable in the “Ash grove.” Altogether 
this concert of the Brixton series went off very 
successfully. 








THEATRES. 





Mr. H. J. Byron's burlesque of ** Guy Fawkes” 
produced at the Gaiety, isa wild and merry piece 
of absurdity quite in the author’s vein. The sec- 
tarian element is of course eliminated, and instead 
of conspiring Roman Catholics confederate with the 
Spanish adventurer, we have discontented coal- 
miners whom King James has offended by making a 





—in other Words a Toole—in the person of Fawkes, 
who suggests blowing up the monarch and his 
ministers. Lord Monteagle discovers the plot and 
secretes himself in the cellar; but already the firing 
of the train has miscarried owing to the fact that 
Guy Fawkes has only one solitary Bryant-and-May, 
and no box to strike it on. A funny point is made 
out of the native Doric of King Jamie, and the 
efforts of the Court to teach him English. ‘ Gang 
awa,” says the King. ‘*No—‘go away’” cry his 
tutors correctingly; and the monarch has to say 
it. Another capital effect is got out of the mien and 
attire of Patentleatherby, a swell collier, who under 
the most gorgeous raiment only half conceals his 
rough individuality. This transparent disguise with 
its comic contrasts is admirably sustained by Mr. 
Lionel Brough. Mr. Toole is the Guy, and makes 
the most of it in his own unmistakable way. Miss 
E. Farren wears an exquisite dress as Lord Mont- 
eagle; and Miss Loseby as J'resham looked and 
acted well; but why should the young gallant of a 
burlesque sing Sullivan’s ‘‘ Once again?” no parody, 
be it remarked, but the original ballad. We shall 
next have Mr. Toole giving us the “ Stirrup-cup” 
or the “‘ Vagabond,” in the midst of a comic soli- 
loquy. The Lady Alice is Miss Hunter, an acquisi- 
tion tothe company. In the last scene there is a 
desperately weird dance—a ‘spider dance,” per- 
formed by Messrs. D’Auban and Jones, which 
though opposed to the rule of light extravaganza is 
as strangely sensational as anything that issues 
from the brains of contortionists at pantomime 
time. It need hardly be added that the dialogue of 
the piece betrays the full measure of Mr. Byron’s 
philological iniquities : there are puns as outrageous 
as have ever been perpetrated, and among them a 
clever parody of the often-parodied Como-description 
in the “‘ Lady of Lyons.” 


A dramatic adaptation of Mrs. Edwardes’s novel, 
‘Ought we to visit her?’’ was brought out under 
that title at the Royalty on Saturday night. The 
book-story is a clever one and well wrought out; it 
deals with passions which prudery may affect to 
ignore, but which exist in the world, and which, 
legitimately handled, are as proper a food for art as 
other great passions and great crimes of humanity. 
The stage-story is necessarily more hurried than 
the book-story—less analytical, and less explanatory 
as to detail; thus the conclusion strikes the specta- 
tor as being wholly unprepared and unnatural. In 
the interrogatory title, the “her” is an ex-actress, 
married to a gentleman of good position, a Mr. 
Theobald, who is very anxious to establish his wife 
in the good graces of society. But to this move- 
ment society does not respond. Mrs. Theobald’s 
former life as a performer, and the fact that she has 
a sister still on the boards, and a father in a 
theatrical orchestra, stand in her way. Mrs. 
Theobald is defiant and insoucinate; her husband 
annoyed and sore. The county families of Chalk- 
shire give her the cut direct, all but a young 
gentleman in the Royal Artillery who is an old 
friend of Theobald, and who, for friendship and 
the sake of bright eyes, champions the wife in her 
social difficulties until he is carried away by growing 
admiration for her too near the confines of dis- 
honour. But if Rawdon Crosbie has no excuse for 
forgetting the claims of friendship and what he 
himself owes to the pretty loving girl to whom he 
is engaged, Mrs. Theobald has some little excuse 
for listening to him in the desperate mood she is 
in. For her husband has fallen in with a certain 
love of his youth, one Lady Rose Golightly; and 
when old sweethearts are fond, and affect to recall 
lovingly the past, on revient quelque fois, if not 
toujours, & ses premiers amours. At all events Lady 
Rose plays the amiable penitent of love's lost 
pilgrimage, and foolish Theobald revives dangerous 
relations. His snubbed wife is now a secondary 
object, and husbandly affection, delicacy and 
righteousness are all forgotten in the prospect of a 
long flirtation en wagon between Chalkshire and 
the Isle of Wight, where Theobald has decided to 
accompany Lady Rose on her brother's invitation 
to a bachelor’s party. In vain does Mrs. Theobald 
oppose this shameful act; he is infatuated and will 





“ring” against them. They employ an instrument 


ee 
grief and mad with jealousy. At this periloys 
moment, young Crosbie, having sacrificed his 
own pretty little fiancée for the sake of 
wicked passion, comes to tempt the miserabjg 
wife to cast in her lot with his, so that together they 
may pursue the guilty pair. She hesitates; ghe 
trembles on the brink of the abyss; the situation jg 
full of dramatic interest. And now comes the in. 
effective anti-climax. When dramatic action has 
culminated to this crisis, when the next that we 
expect is a catastrophe, or at least an explosion of 
some kind—back, all at once, sneaks the erring 
husband, penitent at the eleventh hour, and back 
comes the equally penitent Lady Rose; and out 
rushes the no-less remorseful and conscience-strickey 
Crosbie to fetch his own little lady-love, and go 
universal peccavimus is sung, and general absolution 
accorded for all offences. Nascitur ridiculus mus, 
Likelihood, consistency, homogeneity are all sacri. 
ficed for the sake of a hasty solution; and on the 
spectacle of these damaged but patched-up repnta. 
tions the curtain falls. The acting is very good in 
the maim Miss Henrietta Hodson’s portraiture of 
Mrs. Theobald, the ex-actress, was natural and 
artistic, being free from all exaggeration in a part 
where the temptation to exaggerate the bluffness 
and self-assertion of the character is obvious. Miss 
M. Brennan came unexpectedly to the front in a part 
which it might have been thought would little suit 
her—that of the coquette, Lady Rose. Out of her 
usual line as this réle is, Miss Brennan Handled it 
with perfect finish and capability. Mr. Wyndham, 
one of the best of our stage lovers, was Crosbie, and 
invested the part with his usual spirit and ease of 
bearing. Mr. Peverill played Theobald in a man- 
neristic way, and should avoid the style of Mr. 
Bancroft. Miss Augusta Wilton was the pretty 
little fiancée, charming alike in looks and manners, 
The rest of the cast was less satisfactory: the fine 
ladies of Chalkshire, in particular, betrayed un- 
necessary vulgarity. 


Last year-—namely in the pantomime of Christmas 
1872—Mr. George Conquest first opened the eyes of 
North-enders and East-centralists to the potentialities 
of masks and acrobatism in pantomime. His 
‘* Snae-Fell” subsequently astonished West-end 
audiences at the Gaiety. But Mr. Conquest has this 
year, in the pantomime of the ‘‘ Wood Demon,” really 
outdone any previous attempts in the wonderful 
versatility of his transformations. We first see Mr. 
Conquest as a withered tree which at first still and 
lifeless becomes suddenly endowed with the power 
of locomotion, and runs about the stage waving its 
limbs, tickling young ladies with its withered 
branches, and even so far forgetting itself as to dance 
a ‘‘can-can.” Suddenly this tree is transformed into 
a giant more than eight feet high, who moves about 
the stage with wonderful agility, and is at last, with 
equal rapidity, transformed into a dwarf. Froms 
dwarf Mr. Conquest is transformed into an animated 
pear, which hops and dances about the stage in the 
most lively manner possible, and from that into an 
octopus with movifig tentacles. After this we are 
not in the least surprised to see Mr. Conquest and 
his son, in the pursuit of a butterfly, defy all laws 
of nature, and sink through traps to appear almost 
simultaneously in the “ flies,” to be shot up in the 
air a distance of twenty or thirty feet, and to fall 
from the top of the theatre through an apparently 
bottomless trap without feeling the worse for their 
exertions, except in getting rather out of breath. 
There are two things to be noticed about Mr. Con- 
quest’s acting, first, his sudden changes of dress, 
which are all accomplished before the eyes of the 
audience. Next, the admirable way in which the 
costumes are contrived, and the clever appliances by 
which Mr. Conquest is enabled to move his eyes, to 
wink, to dance, and speak without any difficulty. 
His voice never sounds hollow behind his mask, but 
the mask is invariably so contrived that its mouth- 
piece coincides with the mouth of the actor. And 
he always contrives to throw as much facial expres- 
sion into the inanimate masks as a French tragedian 
can into his own face. It was very curious to se 
the giant listening to the prattle of young ladies 
with a very naughty leer on his countenance. And 





go. Departing, he leaves her heartbroken with 
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feet long as when they are of the ordinary size. We 
will not go so far as to assert that Mr. Conquest can 
plush at pleasure, as a celebrated French actress 
js said to be able to do, but certainly, when he 
played the giant with a head two feet high, the face 
actually turned pale before everybody’s eyes. Theo 
whole performance is really most remarkable. 








THE “CRITERION” DIFFICULTY. 





On Thursday last week the Vestry of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, had under consideration the proposed 
license for the Criterion Theatre. Much opposition 
to the granting of the same was expressed in conse- 
quence of the alleged peculiar construction of the 
building, and it was resolved to petition the Metro- 
politan Board of Works not to perform any act 
which would relieve the Lord Chamberlain from 
responsibility in the matter. 

On Friday, at the special meeting of the said 
Board, called for the purpose of discussing the question, 
the Architect of the Board handed in a voluminous 
report, in which he proposed that certain require- 
ments should be complied with, and, this being done, 
he was of opinion that their certificate might be 
given to the Lord Chamberlain as to the fitness of 
the building for the purpose intended. Tho 
Chairman said that he had been in communication 
with the Honourable Spenser Ponsonby on the sub- 
ject, that he had said that all the Board was prepared 
to do was to certify that the building had been 
erected in accordance with the provisions of the 
Building Act. Mr. Saunders complained that the 
Lord Chamberlain should come to that Board to 
assist him in the discharge of his duties. Presently 
he would want their opinion on the length of the 
skirts of the ballet. Ultimately, Mr. Roche moved 
“That this Board do proceed to make an order in 
pursuance of the Superintending Architect’s report.” 
Mr. Richardson proposed, as an amendment, ‘‘ That, 
inasmuch as the building has been constructed in 
accordance with the Building Act and to the 
satisfaction in the Surveyor, the Board take no 
further action in the matter.” This amendment 
was carried by twenty-seven votes against seven. 

It will thus be seen that the responsibility of 
granting the license will rest solely on the Lord 
Chamberlain. "Why he should require the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to assist ‘him by certifying 
this that and the other, does not appear. It is the 
Lord Chamberlain’s business to see a theatre is 
properly built. If he cannot attend to this depfirt- 
ment of his duties, to what department can he or 
does he attend. 





TYNDALL ON SOUND. 





The current series of Friday evening lectures was 
commenced at the Royal Institution on Friday last, 
by Professor Tyndall, with one of very great practical 
importance. The subject was the ‘ Acoustic 
Transparency of the Atmosphere,” and the investiga- 
tions which had given rise to the discourse were 


those instituted by the Trinity Board in May last} by the back. They died when they were 22 years of 
year, and continued by Dr. Tyndall in association | age. The Siamese twins were purchased of their 


with the Elder Brethren, in their steam yacht Irene, 
for many months subsequently. 
employed were trumpets blown with powerfully- 


compressed air, two Daboll’s horns as improved by | to have united them at first face to face, but constant 
Holmes, steam whistles, British and American, of | traction had so changed its direction, that they stood 
great power, a steam syren, as also an 18-pounder { partially side by side. 
gun firing a 8lb. charge, a howitzer, and a mortar, | two inches; below, nearly four; from above, down- 
as also a gun at Dover Castle firing a 1lb. charge. | wards, it measured three inches; and its greatest 
On some occasions the guns were heard when the | thickness was one and a half inch. 
instruments could not be, and the reverse on other | with skin, and when the centre was touched, both 
occasions; the final scientific result attained through | felt it; but on touching either side of the median 
numerous and conflicting observations being the | line, only the nearest individual was sensible of it. 
discovery that optical transparency in the air is not 
always coincident with acoustic transparency, and 


The instruments | to America by Captain Coffin and Mr. Hunter in 





and thrown back like the waves of light from ordinary 
visible clouds. The sound-waves thus thrown back 
constitute echoes of extraordinary power and 
duration. This non-homogeneous condition of the 
atmosphere, and its influence upon the transmission 
of sound, was illustrated by exceedingly interesting, 
delicate, and instructive means—the employment of 
an ordinary telegraph bell ; a tube in which layers of 
carbonic acid gas flowing out of 25 pipes descended, 
and alternate with which, from an equal number of 
pipes, other layers of coal gas ascended, thus forming 
50 aerial surfaces or sound reflections; and a long, 
sensitive gas flame. When the sound of the bell 
was transmitted through the tube from one end 
whilst the tube was filled ordinarily by air, the 
sensitive flame at the other end responded to its 
every vibration ; but when the gas layers were turned 
on the sound-waves of the bell were entirely cut off, 
and the sensitive flame burnt steadily without a 
flicker. The best practical results as a fog-signal 
were obtained from the steam syren, an instrument 
formed by moveable disc with twelve radial slits 
rotating in front of a fixed disc, with the like number 
of slits. Steam at a strong pressure being admitted 
from the boiler and the dise being rotated at the rate 
of some 400 revolutions a minute, rapid escapes of 
puffs of steam occur as the slits coincide, and in this 
way the roar of a continuous explosion is given, 
which possesses a power of transmission of wonder- 
ful effect, and this sound is capable of making itself 
heard in a marvellous way above the waves, winds, 
and other extraneous noises. The address was con- 
cluded by observations made during the recent fog, 
and by others on the effects of hail, rain, snow, haze, 
all going to show that not water in either a liquid 
or a solid form, but water in a vaporous form 
irregularly intermingled with the atmosphere, was the 
source of its acoustic turbidity; and thus the con- 
geries of errors which has beset this subject for more 
than a century and a half has been at last 
demolished. 
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THE SIAMESE TWINS. 





A telegram from New York announces the death 
of the Siamese Twins, the wonderfully united pair 
dying at Greensborough, one two hours before the 
other. These extraordinary twins, who bore the 
names of Eng and Chang, were born in Siam, of 
Chinese parents, in 1811, and were, therefore, 63 
years of age at the time of their death. From birth 
their bodies were united in a singular manner bya 
band of flesh, stretching from the end of one breast- 
bone to the same place in the opposite twin. The 
survival to advanced life of such a lusus nature made 
this one of the most remarkable cases on record. A 
union of bodies of twins by various parts is not an 
unusual occurrence. Ambrose Paré has depicted 
instances of union by the back, belly, and forehead. 
The last occurred in two girls who lived to the age of 
ten years, when one of them dying a separation was 
made; the wound of the living girl assumed a bad 
character, and soon proved fatal. The Hungarian 
sisters, who lived ahout a century since, were united 


mother at Meklong, a city of Siam, and were brought 


1829. On examination, the connecting band seemed 


Its length above was about 


It was covered 





two houses were found necessary, each living with 

his wife a week at a time alternately. They were, it 

is asserted, ruined by the disastrous civil war in 

America, and in 1869 re-appeared in Europe for 

exhibition. Having realised a considerable sum they 

again returned to America to end their days in peace 

and rest. 

Leaving the scientific history of the Siamese Twins 

to our medical contemporaries, it may not be in- 

expedient (observes the Daily Telegraph) to glance 

at the existing state of the relations between abnormal 

creatures and society. How stands it, not only with 

the giants and dwarfs, the fat people, and the ‘com- 

binations,” but with the sheep having two heads, 

the calves on six legs, and the sham mermaids and 

“ what-is-its ?”” Does the Spotted Girl yet exhibit 

her maculated limbs for the inspection of the public? 

Does popularity sti!l attend the footsteps of the Nova 

Scotian Giantess, née Swann and the towering 

Captain Bates? Where is Thumb? Where Minnie 

Warren? Is any miserable little brown bear, with 

its muzzle closely shaved, a huge nighteap hiding its 

ears, and its body draped in feminine attire, still ex- 

hibited to the yokels as the pig-faced lady? It may 

be confidently assumed, we should say, that on the 

whole the influence of the monstrosities, haman and 

brute, is. steadily diminishing. The very utmost 

which enterprising and energetic speculators could 

do was put forth to gain golden suffrages for Mrs. 

Bates, née Swann and the public marriage of that 

colossal lady to her herculean spouse, with Millie 

and Christine as ‘‘ combination-bridesmaids,” was a 

triumph of shrewd showmanship scarcely susceptible 

of being surpassed. There was a touch of originality 

too in the organisation of the band of “ Australian 
aborigines,” who, richly dight in opossum and kan- 

garoo skins, were brought to this country to play 

cricket; still, the success they achieved was barren 

in comparison with the furore created by such won- 

drous phenomena of the last generation as the 
Hottentot Venus and the Living Skeleton, As for. 
the Aztec Children, falsely so called, who exhibited 
their bird-like profiles and played their dreary antics 
among us some twenty years ago, the poor objects 
were simply diminutive urchins of some half-caste 
| Indian breed, with spherical crania and correspond- 
ingly impaired mental faculties, such as may be seen 
in every asylum for idiots. When the Siamese Twins 
first visited our shores in 1829 they were the rage, 


came back to us forty years afterwards, to retrieve 
their financial circumstances, which had bee: con- 
siderably impaired by the American civil war. Tho 
reception they met with was good-humoured, but it 
was languid, and after a brief sojourn they returned 
to North Carolina. So,in a modified degree, has it 
happened to the Giants and the Dwarfs, the Julia 
Pastranas and the Aztecs. It is not s0 much that 
society has grown weary of its old favourites, as that 
it is disinclined to adopt such pets in future. Some 
feeling akin to a reverence for the dignity of human 
nature may have been instrumental in deterring the 
community now-a-days from rushing “in their 
thousands” and paying their shillings and pence to 
stare at unhappy beings whom Heaven in its wisdom 
has been pleased to afflict. The country fairs and 
the showmen seem to have had their day; and the 
great Barnum himself is apparently of the opinion 
that monstrosities are ‘played out,” since he is 
busying himself now with processions illustrative of 
the European monarchies, and in solving the problem 
of aérial navigation. 





THE STRIFE OF THE SYSTEMS. 





The teaching of music in elementary schools 
formed the subject of a conference on Wednesday 


The connection between the Siamese twins presented | between Mr. Forster and the Tonic Sol-faists. Three 
many interesting points in regard to physiology and | deputations of professors and teachers of that 


that frequently when objects could be most clearly | pathology, for although they formed two perfectly | system of music waited upon Mr. Forster, at the 


seen, sounds might be but imperfectly heard, or be 


distinct beings, they appeared most frequently to| Education Department, for the purpose of laying 


totally inaudible at very short distances. The| think, act, and move as one individual. After| before him a statement of the disadvantage under 


Opacity of the air to sound was conclusively proved 
to arise from the irregular admixture With the air of 
aqueous vapour, which vapour, although it may be 
invisible, produces acoustic clouds impervious to 
found, and from which the sound-wayes are reflected 











realising a competence by the exhibition of them- | which the teachers and students of the above method 
selves in the various countries of Europe, the Siamese | labour in the competitive examinations, owing to the 
twins settled in one of the Southern States of | manner in which a number of technicab questions 
America, where they were married to two sisters,and|are put by Her Majesty’s Government inspectors. 
had offspring. Owing to domestic quarrels, however, } Mr. Vernon Lushington, Q.C., introduced the depu- 








and in a very short time realised a fortune. They+ 
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tations, the first being from the Tonie Sol-fa| to the door, and from it descended Miss Ada Dyas, 


College, representing four hundred and thirty-one 
members; the second being from the Free Church 
Normal College, Glasgow ; and the third being from 
the Free Church Psalmody Committee of Edinburgh. 
The right hon. gentleman was addressed at con- 
siderable length by Mr. John Curwen, Mr. Alexander 
Ellis, and Mr. A. Asheroft (for London and the 
provinces) ; by Mr. Kidstone and Professor Miller 
(for Glasgow), and by Mr. Colin Brown (for Edin- 
burgh). A memorial signed by some hundreds of 
teachers of the Tonic Sol-fa system was also pre- 
sented. The various speakers in their addresses 
and memorial urged that the system was being very 
largely taught in Board schools, and that many of 
the managers would have no other teachers but those 
qualified and certificated to teach the method. A 
great difficulty, however, was thrown in the way of 
their obtaining their certificate, in consequence of 

hich a number of questions are frequently put by 
\fr. Hullah, H. M. Inspector, and the author of the 

lo re mi” system, who it was believed, did not 
favour the Tonic Sol-fa method so much as an 
independent inspector might, or so much as one 
who understood Mr. Curwen’s Tonic Sol-fa system, 
and the old notation of musie too. The memorial 
coneluded with the prayer ‘‘ That their Lordships of 
the Education Department would appoint an inspec- 
tor who is thoroughly master of both systems, or that 
they will grant to the Tonie Sol-faists a separate 
examiner, who shall be entirely independent of the 
present Government inspector.” 

Mr. Forster inquired whether he understood the 
deputation to that whilst some of the 
questions put were not unintelligible under the 
Tonie Sol-fa system, they would be under the old 
notation, 

Several gentlemen of the deputation urged that 
they were not only unintelligible but useless and 
calculated to mislead, and were such questions that 
no one who thoroughly understood the system would 
think of asking. 

Mr. Forster said he thought it was only fair to 
remind them: that Mr. Hullah was elected as the 
public inspector from his general knowledge of 
mnusic, but he would also call their attention to some 
of the published reports of their own committees, in 
which it was stated that Her Majesty's Inspector had 
visited the schools and examined with his usual 
ability and impartiality. 


assert 


He hoped, as there was a 
reporter present, that he would not omit to notice 
that fact. In conclusion, the right hon. gentleman 
said that the subject should have bis most careful 
consideration, and he was quite sure the department 
to which he had the honour to belong would endea- 
vour to act, as they always had endeavoured to do, 
with justice and impartiality to the authors, teachers, 
and students of each system. 





FANCY REPORTING. 





Miss Ada Dyas has had her pocket picked in New 
York, and the elaboration with which the theft and 
the ensuing police court case are worked up, affords 
a striking specimen of American journalism. We 
have first a description of the actress's 
demeanour in the street; how “ after the fashion of 
English ladies, Miss Dyas held up her dress with her 
right hand, in which she also carried a portemonnaie, 
which contained a 10 dol. bill, a gold pencil case, an 
English sovereign and half sovereign, and some small 
English silver change.” Then there is an account 
of the locality where the young man of about eighteen 
years, “slender built and well-dressed,” snatched 
the portemonnaie from the lady's hand and bolted. 
The chase is described at length. Not only the culprit 
but five other casual pickpockets were run down 
after a hunt as vividly portrayed as any fox-chase 
in a sporting novel. 


long 


Next comes the scene in court. 

The courtroom was jammed, and there was hardly 
standing-room, as it was noised about that a beautiful 
English actrees was about to prefer a charge of 
robbery against a nice young man. There were old 
women with babies and young women with fancy 
coloured dresses, and the Justice, who looks like a 
man who has too much work to do, could hardly 
make himself heard. Order was finally obtained, 
aud at this moment a dashing looking cab rolled up 


who was very richly but quietly attired im a heavy 
| black silk dress, a rich sealskin jacket, having a 
| brilliant diamond brooch fastened at her fair threat, 
| while her wealth of dark brown hair was surmounted 
| by a sweet black velvet hat. Following Miss Dyas, 
| who has a fair English skin, and very large luminous 
| eyes, was her counsel, ex-Mayor; Oakley Hall, ina 

splendid light overcoat, carrying 2 magnificent 15 
| dol. umbrella, and wearing a shining New-Year’s 

silk hat. 


| 

The information about the worth of the ex-Mayor’s 
;umbrella is itself a monument of stenographic 
jaccuracy. Then how gallant are the court officials. 


After waiting some half-hour or so, Justice Flam- 
| met invited Miss Dyas to take a seat beside him on 
|the bench, which was gracefully accepted by the 
| débutante in criminal tragedy, to which she is not 
j used as her réles are all in the high comedy line. 
| Mr. Koster, the clerk, laughingly remarked that she 

drew a very full house on her first appearance before 
}an American public, referring to the audience in the 
| court. 
| The reporter of the New York IZerald hereupon 
| launches into a long narrative of the case, and winds 
up, after detailing the usual interviewing of the 
prisoner Raymond and the actress, by stating that 
Raymond was remanded, but, it is believed, he will 
not be found guilty. 





ITALY. 
Miran, 15th January. 

Faust” at the Seala has had a rather cool 
reception this season. It is now some years that the 
public of the Seala refused to hear of the seconda 
compagnia, and destitute as it is of indulgence is 
always preferred to show the cold shoulder to the 
artists whoare not @’ obligo. According to my humble 
opinion the rigour which it has shown to the execu- 
tants of this ‘“‘ Faust” has been excessive. The 
tenor Gulli, the basso Petit, and the baritone Broggi, 
are artists worthy to sing at the Scala, and for their 
part the execution of ‘‘ Faust” left little to desire. 
The tenor Gulli has a voice the timbro cf which is 
sympathetic, warm; he accents well, and sings 
artistically, especially the famous duet of the third 
act. The public, which received him at first with 
unfriendly suspicion, ended by applauding him re- 
peatedly. Petit is an excellent Mejistofele; he 
is exaggerated in some of his gestures, slightly ex- 
aggerated in the colouring of the voice, and also in 
his dress; but after all he is an artist in the real 
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Recollections of the Emperor Napoleon on the Island 
of St. Helena, By Mrs. Anzuu. Revised and 
added to by her Daughter, Mrs. Crarzes Jopy- 
stong. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low, 
and Searle. 1874. 

In his savage but magnificent Ode to Napoleon, 

Byron bids the captive emperor 

Haste thee to thy sullen isle, 
And gaze upon the sea: 

That element may meet thy smile: 
It ne’er was ruled by thee. 

In the present volume we have “the sullen islo” 

described, and the life of the imperial prisoner 

during his detention at the house of the authoress’s 
father. The spectacle of the chained eagle is not 
an impressive one ; the picture of the petty details. 
of home life in captivity is more disenchanting than 
if the ruined chief had been literally flung into a 
dungeon and left to eat his heart away as Byron 
predicted he would. But here is Bonaparte in 
residence, making himself agreeable to the young 
ladies, bantering them playfully, and indulging the 
children who climbed up on his knee and called him 

‘*Bony.” ‘ The desolator desolate, the victor oyer- 

thrown,” comes out in the light of a benevolent 

family man. ‘ My brothers,” says the authoress, 

‘* were at this time children, and Napoleon used to 

allow them to sit on his knee and amuse themselves 

by playing with his orders. More than once he 
has desired me to cut them off to please them. 

One day Alexander took up a pack of cards, on 

which was the usual figure of the Great Mogul. 

The child held it up to Napoleon, saying, ‘ See, 

Bony, this is you.’ He did not understand what 

my brother meant by calling him Bony. I explained 

that it was an abbreviation—the short for Bonaparte; 
but Las Cases interpreted-the word literally, and 
said it meant a bony person. Napoleon laughed 
and said, ‘ Je ne suis pas osseux,’ which he certainly 
never could have been, even in his thinnest days, 

His hand was the fattest and prettiest in the world; 

his knuckles dimpled like those of a baby, his fingers 

taper and beautifully formed, and his nails perfect. 

I have often admired its symmetry, and once told him 

it did not look large enough to wield a sword.” At 

another time, in fact on the day of his arrival, the 

Emperor took motice of the authoress, and began 

cross-examining her in a half-jocular way. ‘“ He 


sense of the word, sings in excellent style, and his | said, ‘You speak French?’ I replied thatT did, and 
voice is of good timbro and in tune. He was ap- | he asked me who had taught me. I informed him, 
plauded in his air “ Dio dell’ or,” and in the church | and he put several questions to me about my studies, 
scene. The baritone Sig. Broggi is in his place;|and more particularly concerning geography. He 
he does not stand out from the rest of the picture, | inquired the different capitals of Europe. ‘ What is 
but he does not mar the effect, on the contrary,|the capital of France? ‘Paris.’ ‘Of Italy?’ 
aiding it. He omits the romance of the first act, |‘ Rome.’ ‘ Of Russia?’ ‘ Petersburg now,’ I replied; 
and thus loses a chance to distinguish himself, for | ‘ Moscow formerly.’ On my saying this, he turned 
ho could if he chose sing it well. The weak part of | abruptly round, and, fixing his piercing eyes full in 


the execution is on the side of the gentle sex. The 
Signora Durant, Margherita, possesses a fine figure, 
but she is so nervous that as yet she has not been 
able to do herself justice. In future representations 
she will no doubt gain much, having merit of no 
common order. The Siebel, Signorw Jones (!), a 


However she is allowed to pass without censure or 
praise. The execution on the part of the orchestra 
and chorus is excellent, as is also the messa in iscena. 

The execution of the Aida has much improved, 
and now it can be said that it need not fear contrast 
with that of two years ago. La Fricci, la Singer, 
Bolis, Pandolfini, Castelmary, and Padovani, all 
distinguish themselves as artists of the very first 
order. 

A few evenings ago a dinner was given by the 
SocietA de Quartetto of Milan in honour of Antoine 
Rubinstein. The banquet took place at the Hotel 
Cavour, and besides the members of the society, 
| many friends and admirers of the illustrious artist 

were present, including many ladies, such as Signora 

| Cassia Signora Ricordi, as also the wife of Rubin- 
stein. The Signora Lucca made a most spirited 
speech in honour of the pianist, and another in 
honour of the Signora Ricordi, and altogether the 
proceedings were brilliant. 








my face, he demanded sternly, ‘Qui I’a brulé?’ 
When I saw the expression of his eye, and heard 
his changed voice, all my former terror of him 


| returned, and I was unable to utter asyllable. Ihad 


often heard the burning of Moscow talked of, and 
had been present at discussions as to whether the 


young American lady, has a good voice and sings | French or Russians were the authors of that dreadful 
well, but is rather too inexperienced fer the Scala. | conflagration. 


I therefore feared to offend him by 
alluding to it. He repeated the question, and I 
stammered, ‘I do not know, sir.’ ‘ Oui, oui,’ he 
replied, laughing violently ; ‘ Vous savez trés-bien, 
c’est moi qui l’a brulé.’ On seeing him laugh, I 
gained a little courage, and said, ‘I believe, sir, the 
Rnssians burned it to get rid of the French.’ He 
again laughed, and seemed pleased to find that I 
knew anything about the matter.” 

The writer soon got upon the most friendly footing 
with the great warrior who had had his heel on the 
necks of kings. This, it must be understood, was 
while Napoleon was detained at the Briars, and 
before he moved to Longwood, where his relations 
with Sir Hudson Lowe became much less amicable. 
A few days after he had arrived at the Briars, he 
invited the authoress and her sister to dine with 
him, and began quizzing the Bnglish for their fond- 
ness for rosbif and plum pudding. The writer 
accused the French, in. return, of living on frogs; 


and, running into the house, she brought him 4 
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caricature of a long, lean Frenchman, with his mouth 
open, his tongue out, and a frog on the tip of it, 
ready to jump down his throat: underneath was 
written, ‘‘A Frenchman's dinner!” He laughed at 
the girl’s impertinence, and pinched her ear, as he 
often did when he was amused, and sometimes when 
alittle provoked at her espitglerie. But surely never 
was heroic captive, fallen monarch, treated in so 
unceremonious a fashion as is described thus : 


Napoleon then produced from a richly embossed 
case the most magnificent sword I ever beheld. 
The sheath was composed of an entire piece of most 
splendidly marked tortoise-shell, thickly studded 
with golden bees. The handle, not unlike a fleur- 
de-lig in shape, was.of exquisitely wrou ht gold. It 
was indeed the most costly and elegant weapon I 
had ever seen. I requested Napoleon to allow me 
to examine it more closely; and then a cireumstance 
which had occurred in the morning, in which I had 
been much piqued at the Emperor's conduct, flashed | 
agross me. The temptation was irresistible, and I | 
determined to punish him for what he had done. I 
drew the blade out quickly from the scabbard, and } 
began to flourish it over his head, making passes at | 
him, the Emperor retreating, until at last I fairly | 
pinned him up in the corner ; I kept telling him all | 
the time that he had better say his prayers, for I was 
going to kill him. My exulting cries at last brought , 
my sister to Napoleon’s assistance. She scolded me | 
violently, and said she would inform my father if I 
did not instantly desist ; but I only laughed at her, 





and maintained my post, keeping the Emperor at bay 

until my arm dropped from sheer exhaustion. I can 

fancy I see the figure of the grand chamberlain now, | 
with his spare form and parchment visage, glowing | 
with fear for the Emperor's safety, and indignation 

at the insult T was offering him. He looked as if 

he could have annihilated me on the spot, but he 

had felt the weight of my hand befcre on his ears, 

and prudence dictated to him to let me alone. 

Could this playful, benevolent, patient-tempered 
old gentleman be Byron’s ‘throneless Homicide,”’ 
so long the feared of kings, the hated of all Europe? 
This the man of the pale immovable features and 
eagle glance which had gathered up all the chances 
as it swept the plains of Austerlitz and Jena? 
smile is described as most fascinating, such as no 
portrait has ever reproduced. His hair was dark 
brown, and as fine and silky as a child's, rather too 
much so indeed for a man, as its very softness caused 


His | Ava, is enough to ruin an ordinary subject. 


French, ‘ Pourquoi avez-vous tourné Turque ?” 


He did not at first understand me, and I was 
obliged to explain that ‘ tourné Turque” meant 
changing his religion. He laughed and said ‘* What 
is that to you? Fighting is a soldier's religion. I 
never changed that. The other is the affair of 
women and priests ; quant A moi, I always adopt 
the religion of the country I am in.” 

These Recollections on the whole produce a dis- 
illusion of the heroic-barbaric notion of the fallen 
emperor on the barren rock, ‘‘ so abject, yet alive,” 
but they are far more humanising than the fancy 
picture. Napoleon’s after-days were much less 
comfortable when he removed to Longwood; and 
with his old habits of activity his cheerfulness wore 
off. Certainly if anything could break a proud 
spirit quite as much as inward regret, it would 
be the material desolation which surrounded. Con- 
fined to a barren island with nothing but tall 
rugged mountains destitute of vegetation; here and 
there perhaps a single belated tree, and a field of 
potatoes as the only produce that the land would 
yield; a single town of sixty houses, and no other 
villages, no paths, the roads always on the brink of 
some awful precipice, and forts and guns frowning 
everywhere: who could wonder at the soul of Bona- 
parte fretting itself away in a prison like this? The 
early part of his captivity, however, he seems to 
have borne with an equanimity which has made 
thorough Bonapartists of his chronicler and her 
daughter—not only as regards the fate of the first 
Napoleon, but as regards the fortunes of the fourth. 








The Land of the White Elephant. 
CENT, Jun. London: 
Low and Searle. 


By Frank Vix- 
Sampson Low, Marston, 


The burden of having to keep a white elephant 
has passed into.a proverb symbolising any enormous 
favour which crushes the recipient. To keep a 
white elephant as he should be kept in Siam and 
The 
lordship of the white elephant is among the proudest 
titles of the kings of those States. This sacred 
beast, however, is only white by courtesy: his colour 
really is that of burnt coffee, a dull brownish - yellow 





it to look thin. His teeth were even, but rather 
dark; this arose from his constant habit of eating 
liquorice, of which he always kept a supply in his 
waistcoat pocket. He was kind and considerate to 
the family of his gaoler, but he could in his time 
hector sovereigns to their face, and he was pitilessly 
cruel towards women. Nay, even in captivity, as 
the Marquis de Montchenu verifies in a letter from 
St. Helena, Napoleon could bear himself with a touch 
of the old arrogance. ‘Bonaparte is not at all 
amusing,” writes the,Marquis; ‘he is always ill- 
humoured, teases every one who comes near him, 
will be treated like an emperor, and behaves like one 
to everybody.” And Mrs. Abell describes the cere- 
mony of conducting the royal prince to dinner. The 
Emperor dined at nine, and at that hour Cipriani, 
the maitre @hétel, made his appearance, and with a 
profound reverence said, in a solemn tone, ‘‘ Le diner 
de votre Majesté est servi.” He then retreated 
backwards, followed by Napoleon and those. of his 
suite who were to dine with him. When he had 
finished, he would abruptly push his chair from the 
table, and quit the dining room, apparently glad it 
was over. He was a spare eater, and never cared 
What he ate. When in a good humour, he would 
joke the authoress upon the supposed gluttony of 
her countrymen, and on their still more notorious 
drunkennesss, saying in execrable English, “ You 
laike veere mosh dreenk, mees—sometimes brandee, 
geen.” In showing Mrs. Abell some Egyptian pic- 
tures, the Emperor was subjected to one of his 
Personal interrogatories. 

The ibis was introduced in several of these 
Egyptian scenes; and happening to have heard 
that that bird was worshipped by the Egyptians, 
I asked him if it were not so. He smiled, and 
entered into a long narration of some of his adven- 
tures with the army in Egypt, advising me never 
to go there, as I should catch the ophthalmia and 
spoil my eyes. I had algo heard that he professed 

ometanism when there, and I had been prompted 
by some one to catechise him on the subject. I at 
eRce came out with the question in my Anglo- 





or yellowish brown—white only by comparison with 


et 


have more intimate relations,” merited the labour 
bestowed on the work before us. His convictions 
are quite justified. Many wonderful scenes and 
curious customs are detailed: among the latter let 
us cite the rite of divorcee in Burmah. Marriage 
among the Burmese is a most peculiar institution, 
and the ‘* marriage knot ” is very easily undone. If 
two persons are tired of each other's society, they 
dissolve partnership in the following simple and 
touching but conehusive manner: They respectively 
light two candles, and shutting up their hut, sit down 
and wait quietly until they are burned up. ‘The one 
whose candle burns out first, gets up at once and 
leaves the house (and for ever), taking nothing but 
the clothes he or she may have on at the time: all 
else then becomes the property of the other party. 





(J. B. Cramer & Co.]} 
** Blue Bells.” A little song for little singers+ 

Composed by Joun A. Saaw. 

A very pretty melody, sure to please the “ little 
singers” for whom it is especially written; who 
will for its tunefulness willingly condone any ir- 
regularities in the measure or rhyme of the words, 
The accompaniment is appropriate and telling. 
The key is G, 2-4 time, compass nine notes, D 
to E. 








PROFESSOR ELLA'S LECTURE. 

Ballet and Dance Music was the subject this 
week. At no previous lecture given at the’ London 
Institution, by Prefessor Ella, were there so many 
persons present as on Wednesday last. Long before 
the lecturer appeared, every seat in the theatre 
was occupied, and the galleries and passages were 
crowded with visitors and subscribers, 

‘** Ballet and Dance Music,” said Professor Ella in 
opening his paper, “the subject of this my thirty- 
second lecture at this Institution, is one of very 
great interest, both historically and musically. It 
is also pregnant with various illustrations of customs 
and manners, religious and social, in every country, 
from the remotest period to within the last century. 
To the best of my belief, it has never engaged the 





his darker brother. Sir John Bowring—and he 
‘is about the only person who has written at length 
| on this subject—in a very interesting ‘Chapter on 
{ Blephants,” tells us that the Buddhists have a special 
| reverence for white quadrupeds ; that he has himself 


|seen a white monkey honoured with special atten- 


| tion. Also, that white elephants have been the cause 
of many a war, and their possession more an object 

envy than the conquest of territory or the tran- 
sitory glories of the battle-field. In the money 
market a white elephant is almost beyond price. 
Ten thousand sovereigns would hardly represent its 
pecuniary value; a hair from its tailis worth a Jew's 
ransom. ‘It was my good fortune,” he says, ‘ to 
present in [1855] to the First King of Siam (the 
Siamese have two kings exercising supreme au- 
thority) presents with which I had been charged by 
my royal mistress. I received many presents in 
return; but the monarch placed in my hand a 
golden box, locked with a golden key, and he in- 
formed me the4ox contained a gift far more valuable 
than all the rest, and that was a few hairs of the 
white elephant.” And perhaps it may be well to 
state why the white elephant is so especially rever- 
enced. Because it is-believed that Buddha, the 
divine emanation from the Deity, must necessarily, 
in his multitudinous metamorphoses or transmis- 
sions through all existences, and through millions 
of eons, delight to abide for some time in that 
grand incarnation of purity which is represented by 
the white elephant. 

The land of the white elephant in Mr. Vincent's 
phraseology is ultimate India, embracing Burmah, 
Siam, Cambodia and Cochin China. We know very 


little of the internal life of these countries, and Mr. 
Vincent's information is interesting, and the accom- 
panying illustrations are superb specimens of art. 
The author has just completed a three years’ journey 
round the world, and has felt that a country of twenty- 
five millions of inhabitants, ‘‘ with which the un- 
avoidable march of events shows we are soon to 











attention it merits of any previous lecturer in 
London.. Indeed, I have never experienced greater 
embarrassment than in reducing to a reasonable 
length the historical and musical illustrations pre- 
| pared for this evening's lecture. Should the intro- 
| duetory portion of this most interesting subject be 
thought wearisome, ample compensation will be 
afforded you in the choice examples of musical 
compositions which adorn the program to illustrate 
‘my thesis.” 

The following was the program in question :-- 


} 


| 





Part iret, Instrumental. 

No, 1. Allemande, (1683). 2. Gavotte, (1709). 

8. Gi,ue, 1083) ee ae: © es e 

4. Minuet,(1720). 6.Gavotte, (1720). 6, Sara- 

bande, (1739). 7. Bourr e, (1739) Handel, 

(Noa. 6 and 7 were introduced in Beu Jonson's Comedy, ** The 

Alchymist,” written 1610, and revived at Drury Lane, 1739.) 

8. Minuet, op. 1, first of 8 miouets composed 


Corelli, 


when 4 years ol, (1760 io Pe a6 Mozart, 
9. Minuet, from ‘‘ Don Juan,” Dances of 3-4, 
2-4, and 3-8 measure ° oe ° Mozart. 


Part the Second, Vocal and Instrumental, 
10. Minuet—Air and Chorus “Orpheus,” in F, 
6-8 (1774) ee ee ee oe ee 
11. Aria, ‘ Vivace con disperazione,” ‘Che fard 
senza Euridice” — from the original 
Italian edition (1769) Mr. Bb, Mackay 


Selection from Spohr's Opera, “ Faust,” 

. Introduction Ist Act, Minuet, with Dialogus. 

Air and Chorus—Bacchanalian—" Iu vino 
veritas.” 

14. Duct. Andante. 3-4. Faust and Rossini, 
“Segui, o cra, i pasei mici.” 

15. Intreduction 2nd Act. Lustrumental. Ada- 
gio, 3-4 B miner. 

1}. Allegretto 3-4, and Dance 2-8. 
d'ensemble,  Sicorax, Fanat, 
tophele«, Resina, and Chorus. 

17. Church Music—Hymu. * Versa, oh ci 1.” 

18. Cavatina, Larghetti, con moto, G minor 2-4 

. ** Vorei, chiarmi la tua.” 

19. Organ Music, Poco Adagio, in F major 2-4, 

20. Pulacea in ©. Daner, Soli, and Chuus 
* Nugiale splendor” eo oe oe Tattl. 


Most of the above numbers were applauded to the 
echo. The performance of the band was most 
effective, and Professor Ella at the close of the 
leetare received long and enthusiastic applause. 
In our next number we shall give a short resumé of 
this lecture. 
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MUSIC. 


J. B, CRAMER AND CO. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST 


VARIED COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


(VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) 


BY ALL THE 
LONDON AND FOREIGN PUBLISHERS 


Wuicu tury Surrty at THE Usvan Rates. 





BCHOOLS AND PROFESSORS SUPPLIED. 


Orders from the Country, accompanied by a 
Remittance, promptly attended to. 


Catalogues forwarded Post Free on application. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





TiO xd 
ms 
THE BEST POSITIONS 
ee 
PRINCIPAL CONCERTS OF 
THE SEASON, 
ALBERT HALL, 
EXETER HALL, 
ST. JAMES'S HALL, 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 
&o., &¢., 
aT 


B, CRAMER AND CO’, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





The Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 





Per Year ee oe +» 15s, 6d, 
oo & Year oo oe o ©«=©.: 8” 
»» Quarter 4s. 


Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence 
a line (of eight words) afterwards. A reduction for a series, 

Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted 


at 15s. for a Quarter (13 insertions); 25s. for a Half-year; 
£2 2s. for a Year. 


All Advertisements must be paid in advance. 


*,* Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN PAVOUR OF J.SWIFT 
Post-Orrics, ReGEnt-stRestT, W. 


Orrice ror SvupscrirTions AND ADVERTISEMENTS 
56, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreet, W. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. O. (Sheflicld). All in good times No doubt your town 
will make good use of its opportunities. 





DEATH, 
On the 21st, at 10, Warwick-crescent, Maida-hill, Euphrosyne 
Parepa Rosa, aged 86, the beloved wife of Carl Rosa, Esq, 


Ghe Orchestra 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


--s>-—-- 





*,* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In_ 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 23, 1874. 





Mr. J. D. Stoyle has happily recovered from his 
paralytic seizure. 





Mdlle. Marimon's engagement for Covent Garden 
next season is signed. 





The St. John Passion of Bach, is to be performed 
during Lent, at St. Ann's, Soho. 





Miss Sophia Flora Heilbron will leave England 
this week for a tour on the Continent. 





The Bristol music festival is to be made a per- 
manent institution with triennial performances. 





The ninth Gewandhaus concert was devoted to the 
works of Weber on the occasion of the anniversary 
of his birth. 

“ Amy Robsart” will be restored to the Drury 
Lane stage on the 2nd prox., and played in front of 
the pantomime. 

Mdme. Florence Lancia announces her intention 
to retire from the musical profession at the end of 
the present year. 


Miss Julia Mathews has been suffering from in- 
disposition, but is now able to resume Ler duties at 
the Philharmonic. 


The play of “ Richeliew” reached the hundredth 
consecutive representation at the Lyceum Theatre 
on Wednesday night. 





Miss Colville, an American prima donna, has been 
earning good opinions at Verona. Ten recalls— 
whatever that number may be worth in Italy— 
cewarded her in Lucia. 








Vieuxtemps has recovered from his late rhey. 
matic attack on the left arm and hand, and in his 
Paris domicile has resumed his weekly receptiong 
of amateurs and artists. 





The “ New Magdalen” is now spoken of as likely 
to return to London for a habitat at St. James's 
Theatre, where Miss Cavendish and Mr. Archer 
will resume their original réles. 





Spontini’s centenary is to be kept at Majolati, 
where he was born; and a musical * solemnity” jg 
preparing. As the day is not till November next, 
there is ample time for rehearsal. 

Mr. P. A. Daniell is to edit the first two quartog 
of “Romeo and Juliet,” for the new Shakespeare 
Society, and also edit a revised text based on the 
second quarto, with its spelling of 1599. 

After a long delay, the doors of the Apollo Theatre 
at Rome were lately epened with Verdi's “ Forzg 
del Destino,’ which was pronounced to be one of 
the weakest productions of the great Italian com. 
poser. 








May we ask Mr. Henry. Neville how he has fared 
with that prize Ode and that prize Anthem for which 
he advertised offering twenty guineas; and which 
ought to be sung now or never, for to-day the Prince 
is wed ? 





M. Alexandre Dumas is altering the Italian libretto 
of the ‘“ Traviata,’ based on his ‘* Dame anx 
Camélias,” for the French adaptation at the Opéra 
Comique, in which Mdme. Carvalho will appear as 
Violetta. 





A morning performance will take place at the 
Princess's on Monday in aid of the funds of Nazareth 
House, the program comprising a comedietta, in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Rousby will appear, and the 
current pantomime. 





The Eldorado, on the Boulevard Strasbourg, the 
largest and most important of the Cafés-concerts of 
Paris, produced during the year just expired twenty- 
seven operettas and 319 songs, specially written and 
composed for this house. 





We are glad to hearjof the recovery of Lubeck 
from his long serious illness occasioned by over. 
work and nervous excitement. His wife, daughter 
of the Marquis de Planté, has attended her husband 
with devotional affection throughout his sufferings. 





A Russian opera in four acts called “ Iermak” by 
M. de Santis, has been performed at St. Petersburg 
at the Theatre Marie. A French company at the 
Michael have been performing “ Madame Angot” 
with great success, and the same opera is running at 
the Bouffe. 





At the New Philharmonic concerts this season Mr. 
Wilhelm Ganz will assist Dr. Wylde in the laboms 
of conducting. The ability of Mr. Ganz as a chef 
has been frequently tested, and his co-operation will 
doubtless prove an additional feature of attraction 
at these concerts. 





Miss Clara Gottschalk announces two pianoforte 
recitals at St. George’s Hall on Saturday afternoons, 
7th and 14th February, when in addition to some 
of the well-known and admired compositions of her 
brother, she will introduce several posthumous works 
never played before. 





La Chronique Musicale, a bi-mensual review of the 
ancient and modern art, written with great care aad 
from an elevated standpoint, devoted the proceeds 
of its sale on the 15th November last to the relief of 
the subordinate employ¢s of the Opéra, and realised 
518 frances, which the editor handed over. 





Mr. Charles Adams, the primo tenore of the Berlin 
Opera, is said to be engaged for the English opera 
season, in March next, at Drury Lane Theatre. 
Mr. Adams made a débat here a few years back i 
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the réle of Vasco di Gama, when the “ Africaine” 
was first performed in English, at. Covent Garden 
Theatre. 





Mr. Pearson, of York Street, will shortly issue a 
complete edition of the works of Thomas Heywood, 
to whom Charles Lamb and Hazlitt both assigned a 
very high place among English dramatists. Hey- 
wood was stated to have written, wholly ot partially, 
no less than two hundred and twenty plays; but 
only twenty-three are extant. 





Should the Lord Chamberlain be able to pull up 
his energies to the point of licensing the Criterion 
Theatre (the Board of Works having cruelly left him 
with the entire responsibility) that house will open 
about the beginning of March under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Byron. Mr. Hingston, as we announced 
some time ago, will be acting manager. 





Jaell, at the last of Pasdeloup’s concerts, played 
Beethoven's Concerto in C minor, with very great 
effect: his reception was enthusiastic. No more 
popular pianist exists than Jaell, and his late tour 
with the Ullmann party was also a triumph. 
Opinions are seldom unanimous on the merits of 
pianists, but the captivating touch of Jaell disarms 
all criticism. . 





Mr. John Thomas (Harpist to Her Majesty the 
Queen), is at St. Petersburg, and had the honour of 
being received by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh at the Winter Palace on the 9th inst. 
He has already played twice before His Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duke Constantine, the brother 
of the Emperor, the chief patron of music in the 
Russian Empire, and himself an accomplished 
musician. 





On the occasion of the recent visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and family to Covent Garden, 
the celebrated trained sheep of the pantomime were 
introduced to the Royal box, much to the delight of 
the Royal children, whose expressed sympathy on 
account of the fate which they imagined would await 
the ‘muttons”? when the pantomime had run its 
course, led to an offer to purchase by his Royal 
Highness. This offer, however, was respectfully 
declined. 

Miss Ada Dyas has appeared at Daly’s Theatre, 
New York, as Ann Sylvester, in Wilkie Collins's 
“Manand Wife,” which was revived for the occasion, 
and she achieved at once a great success. The au- 
dience was too fashionable to be very demonstrative ; 
but the new comer was called before the curtain at 
the end of each act, and well applauded. The most 
practical proofs of her success is, that the management 
alvertises “‘ Man and Wife” to be repeated until 
further notice. 





The Atheneum opines it would have been easy to 
guess who was the author of the ‘‘ Parisians,’ even 
if Lord Lytton’s death had not caused the fact to be 
avowed. In the second volume the following speech 
is put into the mouth of Lemercier :—* Love levels 
allranks. I don’t blame Ruy Blas for accepting the 
love of a queen, but I do blame him for passing him- 
self off as a noble—a plagiarism, by-the-by, from an 
English play.” No one, thinks the Atheneum, 
except Lord Lytton was likely to accuse the author 
of “Ruy Blas” of borrowing from the “ Lady of 
Iyons!” Both pieces, it may be observed, were 
produced in the same year, 1838, 


A latfentable case of burning, resulting in injury 
to two persons, is reported from Newcastle. The 
aecident took place on Monday. Caroline Estel, 
one of four sisters engaged in the pantomime at the 
Tyne Theatre, was in her room changing her dress 
Previous to appearing as Columbine in the comic 
business, when her dress caught fire at a gas stove. 
One of her sisters rushed to her assistance, but her 
clothes also caught fire. Their screams brought 
help, but before the flames were extinguished the 
Columbine was severely burnt about the legs, body, 
arms, and neck, and the other sister about the arms. 


The latter was taken to her lodgings, but the former 
was removed to the infirmary at the suggestion of a 
doctor who was called in. 


The persistent absence of frost in St. Petersburg 
has contributed to mar the outdoor festivities ; but 
theatre-going has been a fashionable relaxation. 
Friday night's performance of ‘La Traviata” in 
the Italian Opera House brought together an 
exalted audience, which filled the great theatre in 
every part. Patti's splendid singing and acting in 
the réle of Violetta evoked the usual enthusiasm, 
aud during the evening she was called before the 
curtain thirty times. She was ably supported by 
M. Naudin and Signor Mendioroz, in the parts of 
Alfredo and Giorgio Germont. ‘The Imperial and 
Royal party completely filled the State box. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales went on Monday 
night to the French theatre. 

Appleton's Journal has a sketch of Miss Kellogg, 
which concludes as follows: ‘In private life Miss 
Kellogg is even more charming than she is upon the 
boards. She is a sparkling and vivacious conversa- 
tionalist, and withal a most intelligent and sensible 
one. She is, too, a thorough American, proud of her 
nationality and of the fact that she received her 
musical education wholly in the United States, and 
resolutely refusing to Italianise her nameto Signorina 
Kellogi or to Frenchify it to Mdlle. Kéilogue. Ameri- 
can by birth, American by education, American in 
heart, and soul, and name, she remains not only the 
greatest, but also the most national of all American 
prime donne.” Nevertheless when Miss Kellogg 
sang in London, she sang as Mademoiselle, just as 
Italian artists and Austrian and German and Hun- 
garian artists are all Mademoiselle together whenever 
tneir names appear on a London program. 








According to our Liverpool correspondent’s report 
and to a concurrent statement in the Liverpool 
Daily Post, it seems that the management of Mr. 
Charles Hallé’s concerts at St. George’s Hall is wont 
to treat the press with scant courtesy. It may be 
necessary to remind little local authorities of the 
stamp indicated, that the obligation involved when 
a press reporter attends one of their concerts is an 
obligation resting on the concert-giver and not on 
the critic. It is no delight, it is simply a duty, 
often uninteresting enough, which falls to the share 
of the professed frequenter of these places: the 
favour, if any favour there be, is conferred upon the 
enterprise advertised and belauded, and not upon 
the newspaper advertising and belauding it. Some- 
times, however, there are small officials too short 
sighted and conceited to see who it is that gets the 
best of the bargain. People of this sort really 
afford a relief to the press: they relieve it of the 
disagreeable task of continuing by publicity to 
foster their self-importance. 





A subject of curious speculation among men of 
medical science has now received its solution. The 
Siamese twins are both dead. They died within 
two hours of one another, at Greensboro, in the 
United States, on Tuesday last. Eng and Chang, 
as their names were, were born in Siam, of Chinese 
parents, in 1811. They were consequently sixty- 
three years of age at the time of their death. In 
1829 they were taken to America, and ultimately 
settled there as tobacco planters in North Carolina 
after being exhibited throughout Europe. They 
married two sisters, and each had a large family. 
In 1869 they again appeared in Europe, having, it 
was stated, been ruined by the civil war. Medical 
opinion was then taken as to the advisability of 
severing the bond by which they were connected. 
It was generally thought, however, that the opera- 
tion would be fatal. All the guesses as to what 
effect the demise of one would have on the 
other-—whether amputation would be feasible or 
even desirable—or whether the intimacy of their 
connection would produce concurrent decease—are 
now settled. In death they were not divided. 


A new play has beon read at the Lyceum from. 
the pen of Mr. Hamilton Aidé, The chief situation 





is an incident in a sketch by Balzac: a husband, 
entering suddenly his wife's chamber, disturbs her 
paramour, who flies into a recess in the wall. The 
husband suspects, but the wife prevents him from 
searching, by swearing there is no one there. 
Accepting her oath, the husband refrains from 
looking ; but he orders the recess to be walled up 
with stones and plaster at hand owing to a partial 
rebuilding of the chateau. ‘The original story is 
very powerful : the paramour dies a lingering death, 
and neither husband nor wife speaks a word. We 
hope that the report we hear is unfounded, namely, 
that the present dramatist proposes to spoil the 
terror of the double crime and make the supposed 
gallant a brother, in order to suit maudlin English 
susceptibilities. If he does he will make sheer milk 
and water of Balzac’s powerful story. Of that 
story, by the way, a translation appeared about a 
couple of years ago in Temple Bar, entitled “ Sworn 
on the Orucifix.” 

Mr. Dion Boucicault and the proprietors of the 
New York Herald are at deadly strife. A little while 
ago it was discovered that the employés of that paper 
were in the habit of receiving theatrical orders from 
the managers of places of amusement, and that, in 
return, the managers had attempted to influence the 
critiques which appeared in the paper. This came 
to Mr. Bennett's notice, and he at once took steps 
to rectify the matter. Telegraphing from Europe 
the gist of a leading article, which stated that 
in future no employé of the Herald would be 
allowed to take passes from theatrical managers of 
any kind, he seems to have given umbrage to Mr. 
Boucicault. As a result that gentleman has beon 
inserting notices in the other newspapers, stating 
that he does not advertise in the Herald, and tho 


consequence is whatis knownasa row. The leader- 


writer who was in fault has been discharged, and the 
Herald now comes out with an article of great wrath, 
It says :— 

“ There are quacks in the theatrical profession, as 
in all others, and whether suctessful or unsuccessful 
they are easily known. Fresh from ‘ rum-tinkering,’ 
as has been expressively said, or from some pursuit 
in which money has been rapidly if not always 
legitimately made, such men rush at once into 
theatrical life, with no idea of the meaning of 
dramatic art except as something which enables 
them to get up an entertainment which they can sell 
at so much per head. In their vulgar insolence they 
regard actors and actresses only as the tools with 
which they work, and the press as a concern which 
gets pay for their advertisements, receives passes to 
their theatres, and is bound in return to give them 
all the puffs they desire, and to refrain from criticising 
their performances in any manner distasteful to 
them.” 

The journal concludes with a resolution never to 
pander to the demands of such people. 





Six clergymen professing those liberal views of 
life which many of their brethren hold without 
professing, have republished half a dozen sermons 
in a volume entitled, ‘‘The Use and Abuse of the 
World.” These sermons were delivered in their 
time in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly. Tho 
Bishop of Carlisle is among the contributors, and 
Canon Barry. We cite the book on account of a 
tolerant and thoughtful discourse on the drama by 
Professor Lightfoot. He does not spare the vices 
of the stage, but is sincerely anxious that the drama 
should take its right place among us as a means for 
elevating and instructing the public mind. ‘ What 
is there,” he asks, ‘to prevent it from becoming 
the most useful ally of the school and the pulpit by 
promoting all that is healthiest in morality, and all 
that is most bracing to the intellect?” And he 
calls on his auditors—the fashionable congregation 
of a West-end church at the height of the season— 
to use all their influence “ by abstention, by en- 
souragement, by hearty sympathy with all its noble 
efforts, by outspoken abhorrence of all its baser 
tricks, to raise it from its fallen estate, and to make 
it what God would have it be, the purifier of moral 
impulses, the quickener of the intellectual life, the 
‘vommon educator of the people in all that is heroic 
ind trathfal and just, and unselfish and kindly- 
\ffectioned, and pure and lovely aud of good report.” 
{f the drama be corrupt it must be because the age 
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is corrupt, for the one is the reflection of the other. 
(This by the way is only a half-truth which we have 
combated before; but in a restricted sense it may 
pass.) “The author what the audience 
requires. Each acts and reacts upon the other, 
either debasing or elevating, as the tendency may 
be. The remedy, therefore, is in the hands of the 
people of England, more especially of the influential 
and cultivated of England.” After the 
intolerant nonsense which has been talked against 
the stage from the pulpit, it is refreshing to hear 
clerical words so sensible and fair. 


gives 


classes 


To-day is the Duke of Edinburgh's wedding day, 
and various are the celebrations both at home and 
abroad. As concerns the metropolis a féte is 
announced to take place at the Crystal Palace, with 
amusements comprising the pantomime, national 
music, English and Russian, fireworks, a masque, 
&e. 
holiday or festivities, either in town or garrison, the 
day is to be the occasion of a musical and dramatic 
entertainment at the 
the garrison amateurs will play a drama and farce: 
Mr. Smyth, the master of the Royal Artillery Band’ 
has composed a new Russian Quadrille in honour of 
the Royal alliance, which part of the band will play? 
under Mr. Smyth’s own direction, at a dinner to be 
given to-night by Lord Granville, at his residence 





At Woolwich, although there will be no special \in the eyes of the police, who brought gentleman, 


| donkey, and organ before the magistrate. 


toyal Artillery Theatre, where | 


; declare his name. 


\ 
| 
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| 
| 





drawn by a donkey, who performed a sort of goose 
step, in order to enable his master to comply with 
the regulation of ‘moving on,” and at the same 
time permit a tune to be levelled at any particular 
house selected for the purpose. Then the organ- 
grinder contrived to envelop himself with a certain 
interest by a silent, reserved, and mysterious 
demeanour ; and his assumed indifference to coppers 
led to the wildest guesses as to what his purpose 
might be in thus tramping through the land with 
the basest of musical instruments. The interest 
reached such a pitch, that our illustrated contem- 
porary the Graphic despatched an artist to limn the 
features of this modern troubadour, and he appeared 
in full glory, donkey, instrument and all in the pages 
of the enterprising journal. Towards the close, of 
his career the gentleman organ-grinder was almost 
mobbed by the curious, and finishing his pilgrimage 
in Dublin he was forced by sheer pressure of popu- 
larity into being an obstruction to the thoroughfare 


Magis- 
trates in Dublin have not much respect for romantic 
mysteries, and the gentleman grinder was asked to 
He so far coquetted with this 
query that at first he said his name was Brown, as 
if he did not believe it himself, but we are told he is 
understood to belong to a respectable family in the 


farmer. And so this Orpheus was no prince, no 


in Grafton Street, Piccadilly, and about forty of the | duke, no foreigner even after all, but a Meath 
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unions for orchestral music ; and to these may be 
adced some thirty, if not more, glee, part-song, and 
madrigal associations. There are one hundred and 
twenty musical clubs who advertise themselyeg of 
distinction and importance, and how many there may 
be who care not for fame of this sort it is impossible 
to say; but it would not be unreasonable to set down 
the metropolitan musical societies at a less number 
than two hundred and fifty. Many, if not most of 
these guilds, have arisen from the establishment of 
church choirs, and they are clearly the outyent of 
zeal and affection which find no place or occupation 
in church worship. The parochial organist of any 
merit is quickly surrounded by a numerous band of 
amateurs—of whom some sing and others play—and 
the weekly service offers no field for the exercise of 
all this talent. Nothing remains but to club together, 
take a room, hire some music, and set to work on 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart,. Beethoven, and Bach, 
There is no specific Sunday music available for their 





parish church, for our anthem composers never write 
orchestral anthems or orchestral hymns ; and so the 
zeal and energy of the parochial musical society 
| is spent upon extracts from large oratorios, portions 
of the last century Mass, with, here and there, selec. 
tions from the new oratorios or the last adventurous 
|cantata. Never was there greater need for concen. 
tration, centralisation, and co-operation; and nothing 


| county Meath, named Kieran, and was a well-to-do | would go soon turn all this loose and ineffective 


}exertion into real power and grand result as the 
| establishment of church orchestras, and the admitted 


band will play the same composition at the Royal! squireen, who, probably unable to acquire fame in| recognition of instrumental music as a necessary 
Artillery Theatre this evening, when the command: | }\is own neighbourhood and within his own avoca-| part of divine service. It is no new thing, no inno- 
ant, Sir David Wood, and other officers will be/| tions, sought a spurious reputation as a musical vation, for it is part and parcel of our Reformed 
present. To-night Mr. Neville throws open the pit tramp in the manner described. 


and gallery of the Olympic, free. At Westminster 
Abbey to-day a nuptial hymn will be sung, the 
words hy the Rey. 8. Flood Jones, M.A., Precentor 
of Westminster, and Priest in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and the tuno by Mr. James Turle, the organist of 
the Abbey. The verse of the reverend rhymester 
exhibits that limpid harmless poetic ooze which 
always pours forth over occasions of the kind. Thus 
it meanders :— 
Father of Life, confessing 

Thy Majesty and power, 
We seek Thy gracious blessing, 

To greet the bridal hour ! 
The troth in Eden plighted, 

The wedded now renew ; 
May they, in Thee united, 

‘Till death be pure and true 
Jesu, Redeemer, hear us! 

Still be the Wedding Guest ; 
Thy gentle Presence near us 

Makes common things more blest ; 
E’en Care shall be a learning 

Of blessedness divine, 
If Thou wilt still be turning 

The water into wine. 
Spirit of Love, descending, 

Impart Thy joy and perce, 
These hopes together blending 

Bless with Thine own incrense 
Athwart the roughen’d ocean, 

Or on the peaceful tide, 
Thy Breath through each emotion 

Their heavenward course shall guide. 


The Church Thy bride hath given 
Her blessing on the vow. 
Oh, ratify from heaven 
Her benison below: 
Bless Father, Son, and Spirit, 
The union now begun, 
That in the Life-eternal 
It may be ever one. Amen. 
The mild, feeble participial dissyllable-rhymes, 
and the inexhaustible resources of “given” and 
* heaven,” of “ ocean and emotion” as jingles, are 
quite of the orthodox tap. Of course there is a 
Doxology: when was a royal hymn composed with- 
out that? But the doxology plays the mischief with 
the Rey. Jones's double rhymes. It floors him 
utterly. He opposes * Spirit’ with “ eternal,” and, 
giving up the unequal contest, subsides into a 
sepulchral Amen. 


For some weeks public euriosity in Ireland has 
been excited by a supposed ‘gentleman organ- 
grinder” or even “nobleman organ-grinder,” who 
roved through the island, never stopping to solicit, 
yet condescending to accept, eleemosynary aid. 
Unlike the human beasts of burden who grind organs 
in the metropolis, this distinguished stranger dis- 
dained to carry his instrument op his back. He had 
it lodged in a small carriage on trusses of straw, and 


| night, a 








MADAME PAREPA ROSA. 





It is with the greatest regret that we announce 
that that gifted artist, Madame Parepa-Rosa, 
has succumbed to her distressing maladies. She 
died at a quarter to eleven on Wednesday 
period of calmness and comparative 
freedom from pain mercifully preceding her last 
moments. She was in the 36th year of her 
age. We will not here speak of the affliction 
to those near and dear to her, but the sad event 
will cause universal regret, not only for the loss 
of an eminent and conscientious artist, but of a 
delightfully genial and loveable woman. Sir William 
Jenner, Drs. Bruce, Priestley, and Clover, have 
been unremitting in their attention. This distressing 
event will leave Mr. Rosa no alternative but to 
abandon, or at any rate postpone indefinitely his 
projected opera season at Drury Lane. It will bea 


loss to Art and a blow to enterprise, but we have no | 


doubt that Mr. Rosa’s motives will be appreciated, 
and that he will meet with the universal sympathy 
of his friends and the public. 

Madame Parepa’s first appearance in London 
was made at the Lyceum, as Elvira in the 
‘“* Puritani,” in the year 1857, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Gye. The impression she produced 
in America in her recent tour, has rarely been 
equalled, certainly never surpassed. Her loss will 
be mourned on the other side of the Atlantic as 
deeply as in England: her personal, no less than 
her artistic qualitications being fully appreciated by 
all who knew her in the United States. 





LONDON CHORAL SOCIETIES. 

What may be the number of musical associations 
in this great metropolis we know not; but it appears 
there are no less than forty-two specific societies 
called choral. Some of these unions have clearly 
originated from the fellowship of amateur musicians 
in church worship; others from a strong affection 
for the highest class of vocal music; and a third 
class from the desire of some organist or other pro- 
fessional musician to be the captain of something or 
other, and thus keep his professional flag under 
observation amid a countless fleet led by no admiral, 
and yet ready for any enterprise that may bring 
money and reputation. There are thirty-two specifjc 


| Church. Queen Elizabeth had her orchestra in her 
| Royal Chapels; Charles the Second had his chapel 
estates of distinguished musicians; the Duke of 
| Chandos retained Handel as his chapel-master, who 
took good care to engage a band of no ordinary 
abilities. 
At the present moment we are inclined to think 
not much for music will be done in our Chapels 
| Royal, unless Mr. Cusins or Dr. Elvey set seriously 
'and determinedly to work. The cathedrals are 
| hopeless. The large churches in our metropolis are 
,in the hands of incumbents who will do nothing 
without episcopal sanction, and our Lord Bishop of 
, London is more occupied in the discussion of the 
sinfulness of little sins than the joyfulness of great 
‘songs. Every possible device that human ingenuity 
can conceive is suggested for the white-washing of 
human infirmity, but no dignitary in our establish- 
|ment ever thinks of music. What bishop is there 
| of modern days who can imitate the example of King 
| David, the sweet singer of old, who wrote his poetical 
| confession of sins, little and great, and then Sent it 
to his chief musician to be set to appropriate expres- 
sion in music? Fortunately for the people of those 
days there were no sermons; poetry was the school- 
master abroad, and the musician the interpreter and 
the prophet. Mr. Forster has too little of the spirit 
of Isaiah within him to consider the ways of Sion, 
and Mr. Gladstone, however great in Troy and 
Homer, now neglects to prove his armour in Solo- 
mon and Jerusalem. 

The lovers of the church orchestra may look in 
vain for help from people of this sort. They like 
music as they like plate and wine and pictures—good 
for their drawing-rooms and dinner-halls. And they 
like music, songs after dinner and short piano pieces 
in the drawing-room. And they like a home 
orchestra when there is to be dancing —some three 
or four fiddles, a flute, hautboy and a cornet or two, 
with a double bass. Even a bishop begins to think 
a fiddler not so despicable an animal when he sees 
him inspiriting his sons and daughters with the 
magic strains of a Strauss waltz. But what is good 
for the twinkling of feet on Saturday is not good for 
either heart or head on the Sunday. The fiddler 
must lock up his Straduarius on the Sabbath and 
betake himself to the wheezing of stop diapasons, 
the suffocated wailings of imitation flutes and oboes, 
and the pious bemoanings of pedal pipes. These 
are the tones befitting the sinfulness of little sins, 
and all that intense egotism which marks the Sunday 
humility of a right episcopal congregational worship. 
Not too much grief, or you, in your sorrow, may 
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to remember the collection-plate; no joy, or you 
may discard the lugubrious admonitions of the 
preacher. ; wh 

In these days of doubt and indecision — the 
getting a reading or a thinking man into a parish 
church is no ordinary difficulty. The petty 
dogmatism of one class, and the pseudo - pious 
platitudes of another, offer little attraction to 
the intellect, and these are still the prominent 
features of what should be meetings for wor- 
ship. There is no church without the people, 
and worship is the expression of the people. 
Music is the only universal language, and was given 
us for worship. Music precedes all preaching, and 
every missionary enterprise is founded upon it. We 
send our missionaries abroad, and they find they can 
do nothing without hymns and tunes. Nevertheless, 
with this example before our eyes, we go to the 
women, sing women’s hymns, women’s tunes, listen 
to women-organists, and when the Cmmunion comes 
on—the rites and ceremonies, such as baptisms, 
marriages, and burials—it is still the general 
rule to lock up our organs, empty the choir 
stalls, and drive the musicians out of the church. 
Nothing more clearly points out the hostility 
of our dignified clergy to the proper use of 
music in service than their notions of cele- 
prating the rites and sacraments of the chureh. 
Until very recently it was the practice in the 
cathedrals for organist, choir, and choristers, to 
decamp at the first intimation of the Sacrament. 
And in all Evangelical churches this ceremony is as 
silent as death. What bishop ever asks a candidate 
for holy orders if he can sing the ‘ Gloria in 
Excelsis ” to the simplest chant? How few church- 
men in the metropolis have ever heard this, the 
oldest hymn in Christendom, sung at all! Is it 
not the grossest act of hypocrisy to preach upon the 
welfare of our national church, and not to take the 
slightest interest in the singing of the “ Gloria in 
Excelsis ?”” Can it be believed that a special choir 
of supernatural beings were sent here upon earth to 
sing this heaven-born song, and the clergy are to be 
seen mumbling it to some dozen or dozens of 
kneeling and silent listeners? Ah! believe it, or 
not, it is so. 

Now this one appalling fact explains the whole 
mystery of our forty or fifty choral associations, our 
orchestral unions, our glee societies, music-halls, 
bouffe operettas, decadence of the English opera, and 
all other our mistakes and degradations in musical 
matters. Our rulers may shave the reredos clean 
and smooth, they may depose the baldacchino, break 
up the carved work, demolish the painted windows, 
down with the white garment and exalt the black, if 
they will only shorten their sermons, and let the 
people have their own singing in their own common 
book of worship. All we ask is to let the people 
have their rights. Why should not every parish- 
ioner play in church who can play some instrument 
sufficiently well as to be a member of an orchestral 
society? Why are the members of our choral 
societies to remain silent on the Sunday, for no one 
can suppose they will be found to join in the singing 
of queer tunes and queerer anthems? See the width 
and span of these choral and orchestral societies— 
Brixton, Battersea, Bow, Camberwell, Canonbury, 
City, Crouch End, and go on to the end of the 
alphabet, Throats and hands, everywhere—in alj 
directions, save in the parish church. 

Well, if the churches are to be closed against the 
musicians on Sundays, may they be opened in the 
early morning or for late evensong? May the choral 
societies and the orchestral unions claim their parish 
churches for an hour or two on the week day? If 
they must not sing the * Gloria in Excelsis” on 
Sunday, may they do so on Monday? Is England 
to be the only nation that keeps the people silent 
over the most ancient of all songs of the Christian 
church? Are the angels never to have any fellow 
Yorker in songs in this our great metropolis? Isa 
melancholy-looking parson reading in low sepulchral 
tones this glorious hymn—is such a sight as this to be 
4n illustration of the faith, zeal, and love of our very 
much respected Bishop of London, and our no less 
respected Archbishop of Canterbury? Nice mission- 
ities are these prelates for our music halls, theatres, 


| 


| and the popular places of amusement, in which, of 
| course, no bishop would ever put his foot. But we 
fancy we hear the right reverend exclaim: ‘“ How 
| can I get the people away from these scenes of ——” 
| There, there, my lord, stop if you please; ~ it is 

you, and those that think with you, who drive the 
| people into places where they would never go, if you 
| had not deprived them of their rights in their parish 
|churehes. Give them their due of music in their 
churches on the Sunday and the week-day; let 
these choral societies and these orchestral unions 
leave their holes and corners and come into the 
broad light of the sanctuary; and you will have 
done something for those “cords and stakes” of 
the church of which we are almost tired of hearing 
| and puzzling over. 

Again, look at our Royal Albert Hall, open on 
| Sunday afternoons for sonie organ playing, but shut 
| up in the evening. When are wo to have our Latiu 
| College evening song with its grand old musie in 
| this magnificent Hall? When shall we hear the 
| Latin Psalms and a Palestrina motet in this great 
j temple of song? Whata gathering of Oxford and 
Cambridge graduates would there not be! All Eton, 
Winchester, Harrow, Westminster, and every grown- 
up public school boy in the kingdom! And where 
scholars and gentlemen go, there will go the general 
public. No ono thing would have a more benoficial 
influence upon music in this country than an 
alternate service in Latin and English on Sunday 
evenings at the Royal Albert Hall. The Choral 
Society is ready, the Amateur Orchestral is ready, 
and these might be reinforced by the best of the forty 
choral societies and thirty orchestral unions. Who 
can oppose this proposition? Who condemn? The 
new Act permits the shortening of the offices, and a 
little compline might be made which would satisfy 
all consciences and all desires. Something need be 
done to concentrate all this zeal and talent; and 
nothing will more effectually do so than its dedication 
to the right use and end of all music. 











NOVELS TURNED PLAYS. 





The propensity of clever dramatists for adapting 
current novels to the stage, and the partiality of 
successful novelists for being adapted, are both 
phenomena not a little curious in their way. For 
in the first place it is unmistakeably harder to adapt 
a novel with conscientious inclusion of its best 
points, than to fashion an original scene-plot of 
one’s own. A novel being written without restric- 
tion as to time and place, speeches or characters, 
the author can fall into the mood which suits him 
best. He can write his story as a personal experi- 
ence, or as an abstract anonymous history. He can 
make it nearly all dialogue, or mainly description 
and analysis. He can detail the action in a series 
of letters, or in the self-communings of a diary, or 
in a succession of post-office telegrams for that 
matter. At a single swoop he can transfer the 
reader from Twickenham to Timbuctoo, and back 
again with equal celerity, leaving fearful catastrophes 
imminent, awful fates unsolved. He can desert his 
hero, say in the solitudes ofthe Nile, hanging by 
his fingers to the branch of a cocoa tree while the 
monkeys are clawing at his hair, and’ a crocodile is 
yawning at his feet—can leave him so, at the end 
of a chapter, and come back to gossip about an 
aimless little croquét party at home, and the loves 
and languors of the indigenous curate. All these 
liberties the novel-writer may take, yet forfeit no 
respect for his art. See, on the other hand, the 
shackles which bind the dramatist. First of all he 
must, (or he should, if he fulfilled the laws of the 
drama,) select such a subject as may be made in- 
telligible and interesting in a series of sensations, 
and without appeal to the reflection. All that he 
works for are the outer senses, the eye and ear; the 
imagination must only be moderately drawn upon, 
and that only with such biJls as it can honour at 
sight. There must be no pondering and retracing, 
on the part of the spectator, of what has already 
been put forth. A reader can hark back to some 
former chapter, if he wants a new light upon the 




















semi-obseure. A theatre-goer cannot hark back to 


the first act ; nor has he time to burden his memory, 
for he wants all his observation for what is still 
going on. Consequently the dramatist should select 
a story with objective interest only—a story which 
can be mapped out in a succession of events hap- 
pening in certain close relations of time and place. 
He may divide his time into periods, if he likes, but 
each period must be supposed not to extend over 
the length of a day. Thus the action of his charac- 
ters must be tremendously compressed; moments 
must suflice them to make resolutions, minutes to 
perform important deeds. Moreover, the locality 
where these resolutions and deeds come toa head, 
is troublesomely limited toa particular spot. Events 
the most diversified and even opposed to each other 
must be so artfully manipulated that they appear 
to occur naturally in one place, whereas in actual 
life, months and miles might intervene between 
them. And with all this difficulty, the dramatist 
cannot step aside and take the audience into his 
confidence, as the novelist can—explaining this, 
dissecting that, justifying the other. He cannot 
show forth long inward processes which often lead 
a man step by step to do something striking, at 
variance with his original nature, and the analysis 
of which process makes the change seem natural at 
last. No; the dramatist’s thaumaturgy must be 
sharp and sudden; and if it does not explain itself, 
and reconcile itself with the spectator even while it 
is proceeding, so much the worse for the play. All 
these considerations tend to make it unaccountable 
why playwriters should be so fond of labouring at 
shaping for the stage the (in a stage sense) shape- 
less work of the romance writer. 

It arises sometimes, no doubt, from the fascination 
which an out-of-the-way subject exerts on the 
dramatist’s mind. Dramas are so unvarying in 
théir general outline; they run so much in a groove; 
they deal so repeatedly with the same class of 
subject and the same class of characters; that play- 
writers may well jump at whatever offers itself as 
less conventional a source of inspiration. Thus 
sometimes a good stirring incident or motive-power 
in a novel moves the adaptor; sometimes artistic 
admiration fot a brother artist's style. The latter 
faculty appears to have urged Mr. Charles Reade to 
adapt Mr. Anthony Trollope in that play which 
caused litigation; for taken as a mere scene-plot, 
Mr. Trollope’s story was by no means a good one; 
Mr. Reade could have fashioned a far better one out 
of his own head. Yet he went to the worry and 
bother of turning the readable into the visible, 
working with another man’s materials. Success in 
such cases is hardly ever commensurate with the 
labour involved. Of course when an author sets to 
work on turning his own book into a play, the con- 
ditions alter greatly. He has only himself to please, 
himself to sacrifice; he is not bound by a narrow 
dread of spoiling the other man’s pet chapters. And, 
as a rule, the authors who turn their own novels into 
plays, have generally written the novel with that 
ultimate purpose. The successful efforts of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins of late may be cited as instances in 
point. 

On the whole we think that novelists, far from 
being flattered by the compliment paid when a 
dramatist adapts their work, have grounds for com- 
plaint. Some of them have expressed their sense 
of injury very strongly—Dickens for instance. But 
the majority doubtless feel an interest in seeing 
their creations step forth visible in flesh and blood, 
The living illustration of his own conceptions must 
always have a strong attraction for the worker in 
romance. Besides, he enjoys a second fame; he 
tastes again the pleasure of being ‘just out ;” and 
he can realise now, what he could not in his pub- 
lished works—the actual effect of his art upon the 
public at the moment of reception. It is therefore 
a matter of small wonder that romance writers are 
overcome by the temptation of being adapted. The 
inducement which weighs with the adaptor himself, 
is not always so easy to realise. But it must bea 
powerful one, since the spectacle is common of a 
clever dramatist, with plenty of original power, 
bending his faculties to the mere twisting of another 
man’s story instead of the invention of one of 
his own. 
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VOCAL ARTICULATION. 


Many singers deceive themselves (says Mr. 
Daniell in the Worcester Palladium) by supposing 
their articulation to be faultless, and take offenee 
when told that itis not. The difficulty with them is 
frequently like this: they aim to produce the 
sound of the vowel with the same action that it 
seems to them to have in speaking, instead of 
striving for the effect on the ear. In speaking, one 
does not prolong sounds, while in singing, it is 
necessary. Now we find that when we analyze the 
sounds, A is composed of e, as in met, followed by e, 
as in me. F. is a fundamental sound, depending 
upon no other vowel. I is composed of ah followed 
bye asin me. O is incomplete without the terminal 
sound oo as in food, while U is dependent upon 
nothing else, having practically the sound as above, 
ofoo. Let us now find what actions produce the 
different sounds. Sounding the word made very 


slowly, we find that having closed the lips for the 





take dear in the same way: say de on the first and 
carry the same up tothe third. Having safely ar- 
rived there, let the rest of the word be sounded. 
There is really nothing difficult about it if you do 
not allow yourself to become nervous over it. Ner- 
vousness is one of the greatest foes to singers, and 
often prevents their doing as well as they really can. 
Always sing the whole of a word. Never clip the 
sounds in any way. Italian teachers sometimes 


| require that the terminal sounds of the vowels shall 
'not be used. 


Bassini distinctly charges this in one 
of his books of method, but though it may do for 
Italian singing, it neyer would for English. Always 
finish your vowel sound, and you will find the 
advantage in it. I have said that you should never 
clip the sounds in any way, and this applies to 
speaking as well as singing. It is a commonly 
received idea, or rather, one which is constantly 
acted upon, that itis pedantic to speak with absolute 
distinctness, and so you constantly hear people talk 
in a mumbling way, or else hear words clipped. 





action of m, the sides of the tongue are firmly placed 
against the upper molar teeth, while the body of it 
is removed from the roof of the mouth to allow 
sound to pass. But to complete the sound, the 
middle part of the tongue approaches the roof, 
making the smaller, and thereby the 
terminal sound of e (long) is produced. The end of | 
the tongue then strikes against the roof of the mouth, 
just back of the upper teeth, stopping all further 
sound save one formed in the larynx and heard there 
alone, and the d is formed. 


aperture 


The sound a as in 
father is produced by the touching of the tongue all 
round the inside of the lower teeth, leaving a flat 
platform for sound to pass over. In the sound o as 
in no, the lips must be drawn together in a round 
form, the tongue being slightly hollowed, while for 
the oo the lips merely come closer together. Do not 
try to produce the sounds by placing your lips and 
tongue in these positions, but pronounce the sounds 
and observe that you cannot help placing them in 
these ways. Having seen that the positions are 
perfectly natural for you to use at any ordinary pitch, 
you will readily comprehend that the same positions 
will produce precisely the same results an octave 
higher or lower, presuming your voice to so extend. 
But the great trouble is that singers are not able to 
get as large a tone as they think desirable when 
holding the tongue in such position, and so allow it 
to fall from the teeth. Now say made in proper 
manner and then take the tongue away just enough 
to deprive it of hold on the teeth. At once the 
sound is mard. Very well; if that is done ona high 
note, a similar result must follow, of course. Again, 
say me in proper form and then loosen the tongue a 
little. You find mer, the long sound having departed. 
So you see that it is necessary to observe absolute 
method in the pronunciation of words, as well as in 
the utterance of sounds. 
We find that some of the vowel sounds are diph- 
thongal. In such cases, the first sound should be 
retained until you are about leaving the word, but 
on noconsideration must you use the last part sooner. 
Take, for example, the word dear. You will often 
hear it sung as two syllables, and in such cases the 
singer will arrive at the last part immediately pro- 
ducing the very odd effect of de-ar. It is hardly 
necessary to say that this is all wrong. Perhaps 
the most disagreeable word to sing, is fire. Take, 
for example, the line in “Cleansing Fires,’’ several 
times repeated. ‘ For gold must be tried by fire,” 
and what singer that has ever attempted it, does not 
know of the trouble therein contained. You see 
the common impression is that fire is to be pronounced 
Sy-yer, and as it is carried over two notes in this 
instance, the tendency is to give a syllable for each 
note, which would seem a fair division certainly, but 
is not correct. The word should be pronounced 
with but one syllable, and the sound of r maintained 
also. It is not easy at first but only because you 
are inclined to mistake the trueaction. For instance 
you become confused, and imagine more difficulty to 
exist than really does. Take the interval from the 
first to the third of the scale: say fi on the first and 
as if you had nothing more to use; rise with it to 
the third, and after holding it a little, finish the 
word: ig there anything diflicult about that? Now 


Nothing becomes nothin’, creature becomes creecher 
!a horse degenerates into a hoss, and so on, through 
|the list. Is that sort of pronunciation superior to 
| the making use of all the sounds belonging to a word ? 
| I think not. There are various reasons why perfect 
| articulation should be striven for, and I know of none 
|whyit should not. Aside from the greater enjoyment 


| derived by the listener, the tone is actually better 
| when the enunciation is good. That is a delightful 
| state of things is it not? One reason is that pure 
articulation necessitates the keeping the tone well 
| forward, while indistinct articulation is often caused 
|by keeping the tone too far back. One of the 
strongest points of any English singer, is his pure 
articulation. Although we need not prefer to have 
| pure articulation without good production of tone 
| rather than the reverse, believing both to be essential, 
| it must be confessed that a better intellectual feast can 
be had in the first than in the second instance. 





SCOTLAND. 





Eprnpuraa, Jan. 21. 

‘The Scotch are not a musical people” is a 
remark which, twenty years ago, would have passed 
for a truism, and the facetious maker of it would 
have proceeded to comment upon the unmelodious 
| character of the national instrument, or to talk about 
|the proverbial “canniness” of Scotchmen, which 
forbade them to indulge in s0 expensive an amuse- 
ment as music. But the reason of Scotland’s long 
musical apathy is a deeper one than this, and will, 
I think, be found to lie in the peculiarity of the 
national music, which, owing to its persistent avoid- 
ance of the fourth and seventh tones, has never been 
able to pass out of the state of infancy, from which 
in other countries the art emerged three centuries 
ago. The old joke, that you can produce an excellent 
Scotch tune by playing on the black keys of a piano, 
has more truth than wit in it; for it is certain that 
there is not one of our national melodies which 
cannot be so played. It naturally follows then that 
men, born and bred in so primitive a musical 
atmosphere, would utterly fail to appreciate composi- 
tions of a higher order than those they had been 
accustomed to hear,—just as one, who had heard 
nothing but dance music all his life, would fail to 
take an interest in a sonata of Beethoven's. Add to 
this the old idea—now happily passed away—that 
music was an abomination and the direct invention 
of the Evil One; add also the fact that, in consequence 
of this idea, the use of organs was prohibited in 
churches, and we shall see what difficulties music 
has had to contend with in Scotland, and we shall 
be astonished that she has overcome them so 
rapidly and triumphantly as she has done. But 
education and the railways have done their work, 
and now, though we may occasionally hear some 
very old gentleman protesting over his port that Neil 
Gow was the only musician worth the name, music 
here is no longer in the subdominant, but has 
attained her true position in the stave of culture. 

Of the numerous choral societies which Edinburgh 
possesses, the Sacred Harmonic is one of the most 
flourishing, and has attained a well-deserved reputa- 
tion for its masterly rendering of the works it per- 








el 
forms. Last week this Society gave Spohr's « Last 
Judgment.’ The solos were rendered very effectively 
by various amateurs, but it was a mistake to omit that 
excellent opportunity for choral display « Destroyed 
is Babylon.” The second part of the concert con. 
sisted of selections, among which we may especially 
mention, as excellently chosen and artistically ren. 
dered, the beautiful chorus from “ The Woman of 
Samaria,” “ Therefore shall they come and sing in 
the heights of Zion.” 

On Saturday last Professor Oakeley gave one of his 
recherché organ recitals to a large audience, among 
whom we noticed a large number of students. The 
following was the program: Prelude and Fugue, in 
D minor for Organ, Bach; Largo, Menuetto and Trio, 
Symphony, No. 7, Haydn: Motivo, in G major, for 
Organ, A. Guilmant; Solo and Chorus, “La Carita,” 
Rossini; Choral Song, ‘ Dir der Unberiihrbaren” 
(‘‘ Faust”) Schumann ; Andante Religioso, in D, for 
Organ, H. 8. Oakeley; Choruses, (a) The “ Nightin- 
gale” (‘* Solomon,”’) (b) “ Hail! Judwa, happy land” 
(‘* Judas Maccabeus,”) Handel. 

The Edinburgh Orchestral Festival commences on 
the 14th of February, for which Mdme. Otto. 
Alvsleben, Mdlle. Enriquez, Mdme. Norman-Neruda, 
and Mr. Charles Hallé are engaged. Some of the 
principal orchestral compositions of Schumann, Bach, 
Wagner, and Beethoven will be produced, among 
which we may mention the Pastoral Symphony from 
‘** Christmas Oratorio,’ the overture to “ Namens- 
feier,” and Schumann’s Grand Symphony in (, 
No. 2. 

Glasgow has not been doing much in the musical 
way the last week or two, but we must spare a word 
of commendation for an excellent concért given last 
night by the Glasgow Amateur Orchestral Society— 
one of the chief features of the evening being 
Lumbye’s ‘‘ Traumbilder,” with a solo on the zitter 
capitally played by a gentleman amateur. 

Dr. Hans von Biilow gives a recital in Edinburgh 
on the 24th, and one in Glasgow on the 26th. 





FRANCE. 


Parts, January 21st. 

An Italian troupe has opened at the Lyrique 
(Salle de l’Athénée) under the direction of the 
maéstro Graffigna. The resources of this company 
however, are mediocre. When “ Lucia” was done, 
the title réle fell to a vaporous prima donna, Mdme. 
Renzi, with a chronic guttural emission, not a chest 
note about her. Edgardo—La Bocca—was a fine 
manly looking hero, and possessed evident stage- 
knowledge; but his voice failed freshness, though 
his style was good and phrasing agreeable. The 
Enrico was Rinaldini, a* singer who has all the 
qualities which tenors usually lack, but not all 
their faults. His delivery is marred by nervous- 
ness, but he possesses a good voice, and ought with 
work to develop into a good baritone. Arturo and 
the rest of the parts were badly played. 

The week has been a poor one, artistically 
speaking. At the Italiens we have had the début of 
a tenor, Génévois, who appears to be well known in 
Belgium, Italy and Switzerland. In the course of 
his peregrinations this artist has dropped his voice 
but picked up style. Malle. Heilbron has appeared 
in Lucia, which suits her less than Violetta. The 
chorus was very uneven, but Sig. Vianesi’s band did 
well. ‘ Cenerentola” has also been produced. The 
operas are prettily mounted, some of the scenery 
being above the French average. A sombre report 
must be made of the dramatic doings of the week. 
At the Francais Octave Feuillet’s “ Péril en la 
Demeure” has been revived—one of these pseudo- 
dramas which Feuillef periodically turns out, a 
Seribe without his invention or fecundity, but with 
more than his amount of false colour. “ Péril en 
la Demewre” is the familiar story of a husband too 
much engrossed with his own affairs to look after 
his young wife, La Roserie, the husband in question 
is a diplomatist absorbed in State interests ; and 
fancying everything goes on well when he has gone 
through a day’s hard work at his office he remains 
inexplicably blind to the peril to which he 1 











exposing himself by neglecting the pretty dreamer 
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at home, and leaving her at the mercy of a solitude 
that inspires her with dangerous thoughts. Always 
absent and preoccupied, La Roserie sees nothing of 
what is passing under his eyes. As the part was 
originally interpreted by Regnier, the character of 
the diplomatist received a certain comic colouring 
ghich is not to be found in it as played by Febvre. 
In the hands of the latter, La Roserie is far more 
rave and imposing. The youthful seducer (for 
to postulate the husband and wife is to postulate 
him) is Berton, who plays with spirit and judgment ; 
and Mdme. de Vitry is charmingly rendered by 
Mame. Plessy. The evening was brought to a close 
by ‘another revival, that of Levager’s ‘ Crispin 
Rival,” a farce in which Got and Coquelin are 
marvellously funny, and the remaining characters 
well sustained. 

Qn Thursday, the date being that of Moliére’s 
birth, commemorative performances took place in 
the Rue de Richelieu and at the Odéon. The second 
Théatre Francaise carried off all the honours with 
Geoffrey's “ Tartuffg;” and Mdme. Doche made 
a successful début in Elmire. Unlucky M. Sardou 
has experienced another check in the ‘ Magot” at 
the Palais Royal, which play was brought out on 
Thursday night. One of the uses of the popular 
“ Fillede Mdme. Angot”’ is to provide a vocabulary 
of titles for authors. In the celebrated Legend song 
you know the chorus runs— 

Trés jolie, 
Peu polie, 
Possédant un gros magot, 
Pas bégueule, 
Forte en gueule, 
Telle était Madame Angot. 
Well, a play has already been concocted having 
“ Forte en Gueule” for its title; and now Sardou 
has adopted the term ‘‘ Magot,’’ which means the 
vague round sum of money which in England you 
call “a plum.” But ‘‘Le Magot” had far from 
a prosperous launch. It was cruelly and persist- 
ently hissed, and will result even less than the 
“ Merveilleuses” in advancing M. Sardou’s repu- 
tation. 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





VICTORIA TAEATRE PALACE SYNDICATE. 

An appeal was heard on Saturday in re the Victoria 
Theatre Palace, before the Lords Justices of the 
Equity Courts. It was an appeal from Vice- 
Chancellor Bacon. The petition had been presented 


’ by creditors of the above company, under the 199th 


section of the Companies’ Act, 1862, to wind up the 
company, which was an unregistered association, 
consisting of more than seven members, and the 


Vice-Chancellor had pronounced his opinion that | 


the subscribers to the concern were partners, and 
that, as their members consisted of more than seven 
persons, the case came within the 199th section of 
the Companies’ Act, 1862; and he, therefore, made 
the order to wind up as prayed. The appeal was 
now made to their lordships, who ruled that the case 
clearly came within the 199th section of the Act and 
therefore dismissed the appeal with costs. 
METROPOLITAN THEATRES COMPANY V. PROSSER. 
Mr. Cozens Hardy appeared before Vice-Chancellor 
SirR. Malins in support of a motion on behalf of 
the defendants, that the plaintiffs might be dismissed 
for want of prosecution. The defendants wero 
mortgagees in possession of the Victoria Theatre, 
witha power of sale, which they were desirous of 
putting in force. The Metropolitan Theatres Com- 
pany had purchased the equity of redemption, and 
filed this bill to restrain the defendants from exer- 
tising their power of sale. The defendants were 
now carrying on the theatre, as it was stated, ata 
considerable loss. The plaintiffs not being now 
represented, the order was made as asked by the 
motion. 

LONDON AND PARIS PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM 

COMPANY. 


This was a petition by creditors for winding up 
_ ove company. The Vice-Chancellor made the 


IN RE FREDERICK STRANGE. 
The bankrupt, described as of the Royal Surrey 
wdens, was adjudicated on the petition of Mr. 
ght, merchant, of Bond-court, Walbrook. His 
«counts show debts of £7426, and no assets. 
Uesday was a sitting for publicexamination. Mr. 
- H. Roberts, for the trustee, did not oppose, but 


krupt failed to appear at the time appointed, 
i 


‘ud an adjourment was granted. 





Wednesday last. Mr. Wood, the head of the firm, 
| presided, and Mr. John Wood filled the Vice- 
| Presidential chair. Several preliminary toasts in 
jee of Her Majesty and the Members of the 

Royal Family, with a special reference to the 
| marriage of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, were 
heartily responded to, when the Chairman in pro- 
posing prosperity to the house of J. B. Cramer & Co. 
gave an interesting sketch of the rise and progress of 
the business. The health of the Chairman was most 
enthusiastically received. In his reply Mr. Wood 
| referred to the career of men who have distinguished 
| themselves in various capacities, and expatiated on 
|the qualities which enabled them to rise. The 
| pleasure of the evening was enlivened by the per- 
formance of vocal and instrumental music, consisting 
of glees, songs, &c., the Chairman.remarking that he 
thought it would be difficult to produce in almost any 
establishment an equal number of young men 


Messrs. Cramer AND Co.’s ANNUAL SurreR.—The 
anniversary meeting of the employés of Messrs. J. | 
B. Cramer & Co. took place at 201, Regent Street, on | blood, coursing through sound and appreciating animal organs, 


‘Heatran is ever THR HanpMarp oF Harpriness,” often the 
sole sustainer of existence. Good health depends on pure 


It behoves all persons desirous of retaining health to maintain 
every organ of the body in the full performance of its natural 
duty, by the use occasionally of some alterative, like Holloway’s 
purifying and corrective medicine, which is competent to 
correct the first indications of disease, and able at once to 
restore any serious organ into precise harmony with ita fellows. 
The simple expedient of rectifying the first sign of irregularity 
will spare much suffering and many serious illnesses, which 
ever wait on changeable weather. Tlolloway's Pills remove 
digestive derangements, bilious disorders, and intestine irri- 
tations. 





British CoLtecr oF Heatran, Evston Roap, Lonpoy.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison's medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison’s 
Universal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red grovad, to counterfeit which is felony, 


musically gifted. February, 1872. Signed, Morison & Co. 








Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Gc. E. WILLING, | 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wuicn Arg ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


Now Ready. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

e. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

dad. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


** There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular ry i ae of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractiye, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—-Church Review. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 


Music By C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


ie 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLESD, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Shurch Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 








London: J, T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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J. B. CRAMER & Co.'s! J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. AMERICAN ORGANS. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 


£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


3 38. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 


£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
A5 5s. per Quarter on tlie Three Years System, 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE 


Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


Trichord. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is | 12 


. obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


+207 @ 209, REGENT STRBET, W. 








0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 
CNG oc cece bnceibnedseeness 12 Guineas 


1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 a 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
RP TOCE: Seacsccctercus snes 18 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 ” 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 


Elegant Veneered Case in 

Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 a 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 

SOCUIOIG) aa cnvacccecsonce 38 - 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OUI hc davctcintscerpenans 40 ie 
7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—The above with clave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

GRR) 6 ks dRceiedervitededs 60 ” 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 85 si 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 - 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Enos Beell ocicescccvcse 45 PA 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ‘a 
9d.—Light Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 - 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 - 


9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 ‘ 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 Pa 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 
Knee Swell....... imckenwe 85 
11.—Ten Stops, 23 Octaves Odie 
Pedals, Foot and Hand Blowers 
and Foot Swell ......... «+» 100 
—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
and Hand Blower ......... .- 110 
13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 
Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 
BlOWE?.. scccccccccceccoces A BbtOlG0,, 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 

Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 





' BELFAST, 


a ————— 


J. B. CRAMER & CO’s 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. a, 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIuM, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN 02K OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 75,, 
MAHOGANY, £8 &s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £0 93,: 
MAHOGANY, £10 10s. 


One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator. 
No. 4. 


OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 133, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops.* 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 


Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 1é6s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s, 
Light Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expregsion, 

Tremolo. Expression. 

Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 

Flute. Forté. 

And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No, 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette, Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 

Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 


With Knee Action, 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois, Expression. don. : 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdan. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty- four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS. 


BY ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN. 











8, da, 
here sits A DITA... sess ee ee eee ; as 
Gwoet (CAMEL... sce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eeeeen ener eeeeen ence 40 
Little Maid Of Arcade ...0..ce ce eee ce cece ee ence eneees 40 
uinevere | (Sung by Malle, Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
The Sailor's GrAVE.. se ee cece cece ee ee es 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Sung) ......s0008 40 
Oh! bella MIA .. ce cecececeececcceesecsccscseceereseeee 4 0 

BY LOUISA GRAY, 
My white TOS .. 0... ce cecevececcereecsveccecees .» £8 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ........se.eseseeeee 4 0 
oftI wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .... 40 
My old love, “Remembrance” ......cesccssececeseseee 4 £0 


BY O. BARRI. 


























Happy VOICes ..cccesercecvcvecreccresve secvecevccscscs 40 
Ses Te (TRG): 0:0 ve acne nc cecntesi ed sccdessaceosesee & O 
Alone for ever. In Dand F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
TTA NOTE oc ciiencecenevinesensedsancecescesscée 4 0 
TIE nccccccscerseekessnt00cdstveticentarccsrtses OS 
Love's golden past PETETEIOIOTETEL LIT ETT rere « @ 8 
BY MISS PHILP. 
The hidden chord ....cecesccvcccccocacseccscccscsscce & O 
The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Mdlle. Liebhart) ...... 40 
BemeTOd cere cccccccvcccceveccescces - £0 
BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
WRN, CHE WOU. 5, os nis cesses . & 6 
rey ee - 40 
BE ci svcctncnnensietnpossaenend chedseeeeasscmes 40 
The Choice, in E flat and G......cccscccccccccscccctece 4 0 
ep tnioese00 enka enp esos boas » 8 
FUTONS oo ci evissesccecccveeinsstteqgectsatosssices BO 
TE s0:cn:o0-20 node at: be aicenaine Sapincdand tk uk Avie el 0} 
ie SD 
Friends ............+.Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0} 
Clear the way ...... 0000. A - £0 
BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 
The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ........ »- 40 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0/ 


The above are suitable for cither Contralto or Baritone voices, 


I once had a sweet little doll, dear, In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ......cecscossssccsssssscsee 4 0 








BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 


Ia prima rosa .,..... 








Ma ahe ean megan aa 
ne a eee in ROT een OE be 
| RS I SRR 0 
ees 

BY HENRY SMART, 
The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) .....s.eceeeee08 3 0 


Queen of Beauty, coe, ne Pe 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 


i 
So 


aud Tenor) .,.,., 


° vee 3 0 
Por ever and for aye énddsenpekbet Mahe wiaaee 40 
Erantide, Trio, (g C.7.).. 0 4 
aol ' 0 0bs 60 00 06:06 oe cee 60 0 
eNO TR casei iiatune wh Arannacdika chee 40 
—— 
LONDON: 


1. B. CRAMER & CO., 





RECENT STREET, W. 





——$__———4 


CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, alfording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—VvizZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 

By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon:;.Pianofortes . 
Second 


- by BROADWOOD. 
Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 


Third » Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth m Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth - Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoon, Couuarp, 
Erarp, and Kirkman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select, 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B, CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, City. 
J. B, CRAMER & 00,, West Stazur, & Western Roap, Brigutos, 
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ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN’S 
ORATORIO, 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 





PART THE FIRST. 


LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of -? | BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (B.)..) “—_ 
Shepherds ....ccccsecccccvcccssvesccssecece peeeecenes oe HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus ..............., ) ie 
THE WHOLE EARTH IS AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (Iv Beruany.) Introduction, &, 0 19 
IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and | THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus............., 1 9 
CROUDE. 6 vcccvddenneccas POET Fe ER Tey eee bieeeerekeed 0 9 | BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples........., ) 
E WILE, POUR MY BETRIT. CHW ise ccdinccccccdswecacncse 1 9 | IF THOU HAD ST ENOWN. Solo (B.) ...cccccdevevevccecise ) 1 0 
| 


DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.a.7.3.).. 1 1 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio (s.8.s.) and Chorus... 1 4 





PART THE SECOND. 




















YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet = THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (8.8.A.7-B.B.) ..secesceceececess 0% 
DAMIEN seitenicsnadanainnds beamed siitepanesel sitonkal . 06 HIM HATH GOD EXALTED. Finale Chorus............ axonal 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus ......cscccseseesecseees ee 
The above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
a. d. 
REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. In A flat andG (r.) 4 0 IF YE BE RISEN (r.)...0.0200ccsseeeeees sie lide cts ‘ti veg’ rh 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In B and A flat (B.) .....000ee 4 0 | HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio......... i noe 
WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (C.) ....cccccccccccscccccsce 4 0 | BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 3 9 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. InEandG(c)...... 4 0 | 
Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
JACOB. 
A Sacred Cantata. 
THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE TOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 
“COA 
JI. CO. M CAD L. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
HHNWRY SMART. 
8. d. 8d. 
BLESSED IS THE MAN. Chorus (8.A.7.B.) ..veccecesescseeeess 010 BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied) 0 4 
HAPPY ART THOU, O JACOB. Chorus (8.4.7.B.) .....000e00085 1 8 OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus........scseeeseeeeees 09 
The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
~.  & ud, 
OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air ....../oveessassds\ 8 0 THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE........¥+++++08 
PASTORAL INTRODUCTION. Pianoforte.........lesededila Ta 2 6 BE THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto)...,...sesesseereeeeeree 9 


re OE 


Loxpox: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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